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INTRODUCTION. 


Christian doctrines, as known in the denominations 
of the Church to-day, have been of slow growth. They 
have been evolved from the Word of God as needed 
by the world. Like a stream, time has been flowing 
onward, and along the way have been left these sure 
and sturdy marks of the thought and feeling of the 
past. This work is called the History of the Evolution 
of Christian Doctrines. Shedd says, “ History, in its ab- 
stract and distinctive nature, we define to be a develop- 
ment.” : In his Theological Essays he usse the term 
“Evolution” in the same sense. The History of 
Christian Doctrines as stated in the language of any 
particular age, demonstrates their development. 

This book does not profess to be an exhaustive history; 
itis an aid to the careful theological student who is 


seeking to know the history of this development. It 


will be found as a help to that line of study which will 
give him the best and completest knowledge of the 
growth of doctrine. It must be used in library work. 
It will aid the student when he takes up the Encyclo- 
pedias, Histories of Doctrine, Systematic Theology, 
Polemical Discussions and Church Histories. 


ii INTRODUCTION. 


I recommend to the student while reading this work 
to consult the following encyclopedias: McClintock 
and Strong, Smith’s Bible Dictionary, Britannica, and 
Schaff’s-Herzog. 

Great profit will accrue from a consultation of the 
following authorities on History of Doctrine. They 
seem to stand at the head of this line of historical 
study : 


1. Shedd’s ‘History of Christian Doctrine,’ which 
treats the subject under seven heads, viz: (1.) Influ- 
ence of Philosophical Systems. (2.) History of Apol- 
ogetics. (3.) Theology and Christology. (4.) An- 
thropology. (5.). Soteriology. (6.) Eschatology. (7.) 
Symbols. 

2. Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines, with five 
periods or ages, “in the scientific development of 
revealed truth,’ viz: Ages of Apologetics, Polemics, 
Systematizing, Creed controversy in Germany, and 
Philosophizing upon Christianity. 

3. Dorner’s Person of Christ, which is a full tracing 
of the doctrines concerning Jesus Christ, and is an 
able, learned and exhaustive treatise. 

4, Sheldon’s History of Doctrines. In this the sub- 
ject is presented in five periods, very similar to those 
of Hagenbach. 

There are a number of other works that more or 
less treat the History of Doctrines. The best works on 
Systematic Theology necessarily enter to some extent 
upon this subject, but cannot treat it exhaustively. 
Watson, Hodge, Alexander and Pope are particularly 
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accurate and valuable in their historical treatment of 
the various departments of Systematic Theology. 

The plan of this work is simple, and easily under- 
stood. The aim is to present the subject so as to see 
at once the evolution of doctrines. There are eight 
sections. Section 1, God; Sec. 2, Creation, and Disas- 
ter of Sin; Sec. 3, Christ and Redemption; Sec. 4, 
Eschatology; Sec. 5, The Bible; Sec. 6, Church and 
Sacraments; Sec. 7, Heresies; Sec. 8, Influences in the 
Evolution of Doctrines. 

While here are used the general periods, as found in 
Hagenbach and Sheldon, they are designed to be but 
faint horizontal lines, the more clear and distinct being 
the perpendicular, or section lines, by which a subject 
is traced from its origin through all the periods down 
to the present. 


VALUE OF THE STUDY OF HISTORY OF 
DOCTRINES. 


Doctrines, as found to-day, have passed through 
many changes before coming to their present wording. 
They represent the development of Christian thought, 
as the mind has been led to study the matters esteemed 
of vital importance tomen. The changes in doctrinal 
statements mark epochs in history. Some indicate 
changes in sentiment. Others, the passions of one class 
rising in antagonism to another. Some statements 
sound of the roughness of battle, the strong antagon- 
isms of great minds, the fierce determination to over- 
turn the Church of the Seven Hills, while others are 
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tions through which that doctrine has passed. 
_-- History of doctrines is different from all other 

history. It represents the history of the heart and 
head, and has very little to do with political or ciy 1 a 
changes. The victories of thought as portrayed in the 
_ _ History of Doctrines are as glorious and decisive as 
1 those of the battlefield. 


SECTION I. GOD. 


eg We 1 Sa he by 


From Martyrdom of Paul to 320, A. D. 
FeiGgop: 


For Christians it is enough to say, “God is God ;” 
but for the satisfaction of intellects not yet Christian, 
proofs of existence are needful. ‘The Christian idea 
of God is derived from the Scriptures.”—[ McC. «& S.] 

1. PROOFS THAT GOD EXISTS. 

In the early Church it was not thought necessary to 
prove the existence of God. That age in its early part 
still had many who witnessed the things done by 
Christ, and heard His great teachings, and many more 
who had come in contact with those who were taught 
by Him. However, there was inquiry for proof later 
on in this period. It was of two kinds: 

(1.) Internal testimony. 

“The testimony of the religious consciousness of 
men.” 

“The unperverted impulses and spontaneous convic- 


tions of the soul witness to God; the idea of God is 
native to the soul.” [Clement Alex.] 


“Spontaneous testimony of the soul.” [Tertullian.] 
(2.) Evidences from nature. 
“Indicating design, power, intelligence in God.” 
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Metaphysical proof, such as appeared centuries later, 
was not adduced. 

The ancient Church laid more stress upon faith, the 
modern, upon demonstration, in establishing the fact 
of the divine existence. [Shedd, Vol. I, p.229.] Ad- 
vancing science develops a tendency to “syllogistic 
reasoning.” 

See Pope, Vol. I, p. 271-275. 


On Divinity of Christ consult Hodge, Vol. I, p. 483-521. On Holy Spirit, Hodge 
Syst. Theol. Vol. I, p. 522-534. 


2. GOD’s ESSENCE AND ATTRIBUTES. 

The Church early distinguished between the essence 
and attributes of God. By essence is meant the divine 
nature. ‘“ Godisaspirit.” “God is Light.” “God is 
love.” ‘These are neither names nor attributes.” [Pope 
I, 249.] An attribute is some character or quality of 
God. Two classes of influence led the early Christians 
to study the divine nature. 


(1.) One class claimed that they worshiped a 
“ Perfect One,” laying great stress on the “ Transcen- 
dency of God,” or ‘ His ineffable spirituality and great- 
ness.” 

(2.) The other class insisted that God had com- 
pletely revealed himself to man in Christianity, so 
that man was capable of comprehending God. 

These two points have been the subject of great dis- 
cussion, and are not yet settled beyond controversy. 

The Transcendentalists said: ‘“ No one can utter the 
name of the ineffable God; and if any one dare to say that 
there is a name, he raves with the hopelessness of 
a madman.” ([Justin’s First Apology.] Minucius 
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Felix exalted God above all “ comprehension of the hu- 
man mind.” Clement of Alexandria thought we could 
only know God by what he was not. This was the 
“negative mode of defining God.” 

Athenagoras argued that there was only one God, 
for “there was no room for another.” Origen did not 
believe in obscuring the “personality of God” in the 
least sense, but he placed God as the great “incompre- 
hensible of the universe.” This Father taught that in 
the Old Testament there wasa continual condescension 
of God to the weakness of man. 

“The theologians of the first two centuries sometimes 
distinguished between the revealed and the unrevealed 
deity.” [Shedd, I, 240.] The unrevealed was the 
“substance of the God-head apart from the attributes.” 
Their error was in violently separating essence from 
attributes. ‘The essence is in the attributes, and the 
attributes in the essence,” [Shedd, I, 241,] and both 
must be held in view at once. [See Art. God in Cye. 
McC. &S.] 

Attributes. There was not an analytical study of 
God’s attributes, or any classification of them. They 
emphasized God’s love. The other attributes were not 
neglected or denied, but only faintly defined. Some 
mention is made of justice, mercy, hate and holiness. 
It was taught that God cannot sin, on the principle 
that a king cannot commit treason. 

The natural attributes of God were not defined until 
in the scholastic and later ages. 
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Il. THE SON OF GOD—LOGOS. 


Man in sin has ever felt the need for some interce 
ing agent, a mediator, by which he might reach up to’ 
a pure and perfect God. All attempts proved failures. 
When God revealed himself in his Son, Jesus Ch 
a true and successful mediator was found. 

Jesus and the apostles had clearly taught the person 
of the Son of God. Christian writers were not always 
agreed in their use of terms, nor consistent in state- 
ments regarding the Son of God. 

The Anti-Nicene Fathers taught the following: 

(1.) “ The personal pre-existence of the Son.” He 
came in the flesh to enable man to look up to God. 
The Son was in intimate relation to the Holy Spirit. 

(2.) “Divine predicates were applied to the Son 

* F 3 to assert his consubstantiality, or unity in 
essence with the Father.” [See the Letter of Pliny, in 
which he calls Jesus the “ King of Saints,’ “ Lord of 
Immortality.”] Clement of Alexandria, Justin , Origen, 
and others used similar terms. 

(3.) The Son of God, the Logos, or “the incarna- 
tion of the Logos—God becoming man,” in the person 
of Jesus Christ, “is the great dogmatic idea of the first 
Christian centuries, and shapes the whole thinking 
and experience of the Church.” [Shedd, I, 263.] The 
Logos was said to be the “ Divine source of all things.” 
[Clement.] ‘Founder, framer, and maker of all 
things.” [Irenacus.] “In substance one with the 
Father.” [Tertullian.} The Logos is “ both God and 
man.” [Noyatian.] “The Logos possessed essentially 
the Divine attributes.” [Origen. ] 
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Hippolytus taught that the Logos was of the sub- 


- stance of the Father, but to enable him to mediate for 


man he must become incarnate. 

(4.) Some of the Fathers taught the subordination 
of the Son to the Father. The Church as a whole did 
not recognize this teaching. [Sheldon.] 

(5.) The primitive Church worshiped Jesus Christ 
as God. Their liturgies taught the divine worship of 
the Son of God—as of the Church of Alexandria, A. D. 
200, in which the people responded, “One alone is 
holy, the Father; One alone is holy, the Son; One 
alone is holy, the Spirit.” 

Some errors arose as to the Son of God. 

(1.) In teaching that Christ, the Logos, was gener- 
ated by the will of God. 

(2.) In qualifying the eternity of Christ’s sub- 
stance. 

(3.) In Origen’s laying stress upon the fact that 
the Logos was begotten of the Father, which must 
have necessarily made him subordinate. [Sheldon. 
See also Shedd, I, 293.] Origen failed to grasp the 
words, “eternal generation.” He said the Father must 
be “ The God,” and the Son “God.” The variety of 
terms employed evinced shades of meaning not under- 
stood in the same sense by all, which led to misunder- 
standings and heart-burnings. At the close of this 
period, a council was called wherein the burden of dis- 
cussion was this doctrine. [See Luthardt’s Saving 
Truths of Christianity, p. 106-135; Dorner’s Person of 
Christ, Vol. I, Division 1, p. 123-157, p. 188-217; also 
ibid, p. 218-252.] 
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Ill. THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


Little was said of the person of the Holy Spirit by 
the earliest Fathers beyond the Scripture words. 


After the advance of a century and the story of the 


personal knowledge of the gift of the Holy Spirit had 
faded out, they employed more definite terms for the 
Holy Spirit. They began to speak of his offices, attri- 
butes, and relations to Father and Son. A reason why 
the Holy Spirit received less attention than the Son, 
was the conscious necessity for settling the relation of 
the Son to the Father first dogmatically. After that 
the Church was prepared for the next step. 

It was taught 

(1.) The Holy Spirit is a personality. 

(2.) The Holy Spirit is an object of worship, as the 
third person of the Trinity. 

(3.) The Holy Spirit was placed third in the order 
of thought, and by some he was subordinated to the 
Son. 


(4.) The Holy Spirit is the illuminator of the soul 
of man, 


Some have held that Origen wrote of the Holy 
Spirit as a creature, but it is more than probable the 
words of this allegorist have been made to mean what 
he never intended, He associated the Son and Holy 
Spirit by placing them above every creature. He placed 
them in the Holy Trinity. 


IV. THROTRINITY. 


There is no question that the Anti-Nicene Fathers 
taught a perfect scriptural Trinity in Unity, though 
some of the earlier seemed to dimly or not at all men- 
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tion more than two persons. Clement of Rome, Igna- 
tius, Polycarp, Justin, Clement of Alexandria, Ter- 
tullian, Hippolytus, taught a divine Trinity. 

In these three centuries there were three sects vari- 
ously stating their belief in the Trinity. The variety 
of views of the Son of God—the Logos—furnished a 
basis for these sects. Even John the Evangelist was 
moved to write a gospel to set the world right regard- 
ing the Logos. There wasanideal. 1. Judaic Logos. 


-2. Platonic Logos. 3. Philo’s Logos. The Judaic 


Logos was Solomon’s description of wisdom in the 
Proverbs. The Platonean Logos seems to have been 
the wisdom of God, whoever that God might be, the 
unchangeable source of all being, power, and intelli- 
gence in the universe and who gave being to all abso- 
lute knowledge. Philo’s Logos was (1) Divine reason, 
discovered in planning and holding the world. (2) 
This reason is the image of God. (3) The word or 
“archetype of the visible world and instrument of its 
formation.” (4) Prior to all things. (5) Next to the 
highest. (6) A mediator or intercessor for the race 


with God. [Sheldon. } 


Now were formed 

1. Patripassians, or Monarchians,—Anti-trinita- 
rians. Taught that the Son of God “animated the 
human body of Christ,” but “there was no human 
soul in the person of Jesus Christ.” So a “ divine 
essence” in “alliance with a physical organization and 
nature suffered for the sin of mankind,” Teachers 
were Praxeas of Asia Minor, Novatus of Smyrna, and 
Beryl Bishop of Bostra in Arabia. 


2. Nominal Trinitarians. They “conceded no proper 
deity to Christ, but only a species of divinity.” There 
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is an important distinction between deity and divinity. 
Teachers of this dogma—Paul of Samosata, Bishop of 
Antioch ; Sabellius, Presbyter of Ptolemais in Penta- 
polis, from whom sprang the Sabellians, who held 
that the Logos, or Son of God, and Holy Spirit were 
two powers, “streaming from the divine essence, through 
which God works and reveals Himself.” 


3. Humanitarians, or that the Son of God was mere 
humanity,orif in any sense more than surrounding men 
it was “extraordinary humanity.” Here were the 
Ebionites, Theodotians, Artemonites, and Alogi, who 
denied both deity and divinity of Christ. [Shedd, I.] 


CHAPTER IL. 
GOD. . 
320-726 
We enter upon a period of sharp discussion and 
searching after the being, nature and attributes of God. 
1. There were presented proofs of existence. Chris- 
tianity was not under so great a necessity to establish 
the doctrine that there is one true God in this age as 
when “atheism” and “ heathenism” were violently 
contending with the advocates of Christianity. The 
Christians had largely conquered their heathen antag- 
onists. Nevertheless the question of divine existence 
was still agitated by some, and a new class of evidence 
was formed. It may be called the “ metaphysical 
argument.” There were three prominent writers in 
this line : 
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(1.) Diodorus of Tarsus [840-394] brought out the 
argument of the first cause—everything must have had 
a beginning. 

(2.) Augustine [854-430] the argument of three 
things in man, “existence, life, intelligence,” i. e., the 
mind is the seat of reasonand wisdom. Intelligence or 
reason is the highest. What is above thisisGod. “Tf, 
indeed, there is anything more excellent, that is God ; 
but if there is not, truth itself is God.” 

(3.) Boethius [470-524] taught that if there is an 
imperfect there must be a perfect. ‘“ Man is imperfect ; 
hence there must be a being who is perfect, and he is 
God.” 


See Pope, Vol. I, p. 275-278. 

1. Gop’s ESSENCE AND ATTRIBUTES. 

“Godis a Spirit” in substance. ‘‘ From everlasting 
to everlasting” in duration. “In the infinite perfec- 
tion and glory of his nature” incomprehensible. [McC 
& §.] Scripture terms were used to express his es- 
sence. 

Tertullian had taught “ the anthropomorphic concep- 
tion of God,” and it was still held by a few. 

The “transcendence of God” was also held—no ade- 
quate knowledge or definition of God’s essence was 
possible. Eunomius said: “God knows no more of 
his own substance than we do.” [Socrates Eccl. Hist. 
Ch. IV, p. 228.] God is known by what He does and 
not what Heis. [Athanasius.] “God is above the cate- 
gory of quality.” [Basil against Eunomius.] “To 
declare Him is impossible, but to come to a knowledge 
of God is still more impossible.” [Gregory Nyssa. ] 
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Hilary taught that human powers are fitted to take in 
a knowledge of God within certain limits. Augustine 
taught that God is above comprehension. When once 
we comprehend anything, it is certain it is not God. 
[Sermon 52 quoted by Sheldon.] Augustine again 
teaches that an adequate knowledge of God and the 
power adequately to name Him are unattainable by 
man in this earthly life. [De Trin. VII, 7, Ueberweg 
I, 341.] Still it is because of our having some knowl- 
edge of God that we can love and invoke Him. [Con- 
fession I, VIT.] 

The doctrines of divine transcendentalism were not 
traced out consistently or logically. 

God’s “impassibility and immutability” were ac- 
knowledged, also his “eternity, omniscience, and 
ubiquity.” Gregory of Nyssa founded belief in God 
on the art and wisdom displayed in the order of the 
world, and the belief in the unity of God on the per- 
fection which must belong to God in respect of power, 
goodness, wisdom, eternity, and all other attributes.” 
[Ueberweg, I, 3828.] Augustine emphasized the natural 
attributes of God:—He is absolute wisdom, blessed- 
ness, and justice. He is the absolute unity to which 
all that is finite aspires. [De Vera Rel. and several 
times.] Cyril of Jerusalem said: “ Nothing is except 
from the range of God’s power.” [Lectures. ] 

The Greek Church said little concerning his moral 
attributes, but the Latin Church made oft allusions to 
them. 

The obstructions to a comprehension of God are the 
same in all ages: Ignorance, unbelief and sin. 
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2. THE SON OF GOD. 


This was a great battle-field. 

The orthodox held that Jesus Christ was in deed and 
in truth of the same substance of the Father. The ex- 
treme antagonists said he is of different though sim- 
ilar substance. The leading antagonism was Arianism. 


(1.) “ Aristotelian philosophy” and “ Arianism ”’ 
somewhat “ affiliated.” 


(2.) Arius seemed to highly esteem Neo-Platonism. 
While he did not write professedly under its dictation, 


~ he was influenced by it. 


(3.) The heated controversy regarding the person of 
Christ led some to a tendency to accept a limited sub- 
ordination of the Son to the Father. 


(4.) Many heathens having come into the Church 
made a tendency to polytheism, which gave birth to 
saint worship. Many of these from heathenism ac- 
cepted some form of Arianism. These facts preceding 
helped to shape the statement of the doctrine of God 
in this age. 


The Arian controversy commenced in 320, and 
passed through the Councilof Nice, and raged fiercely 
at times until 381, when the Council of Constantinople 
decided against it. The orthodox, called the Catholics, 
at first were in the ascendency. Then the Semi-Arians 
arose and united with the Arians, which made them 
strong. Years passed and the Catholics gained and 
held the ascendency. When the line was defined be- 
tween the Eastern and Western Churches, Arianism 
prevailed in the Eastern, and orthodoxy in the West- 
ern. After a time the Semi-Arians turned against the 
Arians, and five Synods, from 241 to 358, condemned 
them. 

2 
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More or less of Arian doctrine is traceable to the 
year 1891. 

The Arian doctrine of the Son places him between 
Godandthe world. He created the world, not by Him- 
self, but as an instrument of God. In Him is neither 
true humanity nor true divinity, being soulless asa 
human being, and godless asa divine being. Arianism 
taught that the Son of God was a monstrosity. [Athan- 
asius Orat. ad Arianos, I, 59, Sheldon. ] 

Arianism said there is a wide space between Jesus 
the Son and man, because the Supreme Being imme- 
diately produced Him. Arius attacked the Catholic 
faith sharply, but failed to carry his point. The 
orthodox doctrine prevailed. [Art. Arianism McC 
& 8.] 

Favorite passages of Scripture quoted by the Arians 
were, Prov. VIII, 22; Matt. XXVIII, 18; Mark XIII, 
32; Luke XVIII, 19; John XIV, 28; XV, 19; 1 Cor. 
XV; 28, 

The Council of Nice laid down the doctrine of the 
Catholic party in council in 325. It is well stated in 


the Nicene Creed: “ Being of one substance—homoou- 
sion, with the father,’ and now “ homoiousion” of a 
similar substance with the Father. The controversy 
turned upon the term ‘eternal generation,” and “ cre- 
ation.” 

The Nicene theologians distinguished between them : 

(1.) “ Eternal generation is an offspring out of the 
eternal essence of God; creation is an origination of a 
new essence from nothing.” 


(2.) “ Eternal generation is the communication of 
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an eternal essence; creation is the origination of a tem- 
poral essence.” 


(3.) “That which is eternally generated is of one 
essence with the generator; but that which is created 
is another essence from that of the creator.” 


(4.) ‘“ Eternal generation is necessary, but creation is 
optional.” 

(5.) “Eternal generation is an immanent perpetual 
activity in an ever existing essence ; creation is an in- 
stantaneous act, and supposes no element of the crea- 
ture in existence.” [Shedd’s Hist. Doct. I, p. 317-318.] 

(6.) The generation of the Son is eternal, which 
made the son equal with the Father. [ Athanasius. ] 

(7.) The generation was not of will but “ necessity ” 
of Nature. [Ambrose de Fide, IV, 9.] 

(8.) Origen had taught that the generation of the 
Son was not “as something accomplished once for all, 
but as something parallel with the eternal life of the 
Son.” [Sheldon.] 


It was taught that unless the Son was of the same 


~ essence as the Father he must be surrendered as the 


world’s Redeemer, and Christianity become a failure. 
[Orat. of Athanasius I, 18.] 

“Nothing pertaining to the honor of divinity is 
wanting in the Son.” ([Cyril.] Also “Jesus Christ is 
the Son. There is no other son, so Christ has no 
brother.” [Lectures. ] 

“Tn Christ is the fullness of divinity.” [Hilary.] 

“ Deus ex Deo,” “ Princeps ex Principi.” [Ambrose, 
quoted by Sheldon. ] 

The Nicene Trinitarians taught as to the terms “Son 
and Logos ” 

(1.) “The term Son is employed in Scripture to 
denote the deity of the second person. The Logos is 
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eternally, really, and naturally the Son of God, and 
not metaphorically or adoptionally.” 


(2.) They “rigorously confined the ideas of ‘Son- 
ship’ and ‘generation’ to the hypostatical character. 
It is not the essence of deity that is generated, but a 
distinction in that essence.” [Shedd I, 329-339.] 


Cyril of Jerusalem taught the “ Eternal Sonship of 
Jesus.” [Lecture.] 

There was no limit to the knowledge of the Son, for 
He was ‘“ complete omniscience.” 

The only subordination the Catholics admitted was 
connected with His personal relations. 

Sheldon enumerates five charges made by the Catho- 
lies against Arianism: 

(1.) “Affiliation with heathen polytheism.” | (2.) 
“Making the Son of God of secondary importance to 
the world of creatures.” (8.) “An illogical theory 
of inediation.” (4.) “Offering to man only an im- 
perfect Savior.” (5.) ‘ Leaving the world without a 
true and adequate revelation of God, since the Son, if 
He is not of the same substance as the Father, and 
does not know Him, truly and perfectly, cannot truly 
and perfectly reveal Him.” 

_ Proof texts against Arianism: Matt: I, 23; XXXVI, 
20; John I, 1; II, 24, 25; VI, 64; XVI, 15, 20, 28; 
Rom. IX, 5; Col. 1, 15-17; Titus, I, 3; II, 18; Heb. I, 
2-6, 8, 10-12; XIII, 8; I Jolmm V, 20; Rey. I, 3; V, 12; 
13. 

3. THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

Opposition to the Son led to opposition to the Holy 
Spirit. Arianism regarded the Holy Spirit in subordi- 
nation to the Son. Semi-Arians admitted a degree Of 
divinity in the Spirit. Some regarded the Spirit as an 
“activity or energy.” The Catholics did not take as 
high ground as to the divinity of the Spirit as in later 
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ages. Many stopped with saying, “We believe in the 
Holy Ghost.” Before the close of the period definite 
statements had been made. 

The champions of the divinity of the Son were the 
champions of the divinity and personality of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The two Gregorys and Basil agreed upon the divinity 
of the Holy Spirit. Macedonius “affirmed that the 
Holy Ghost is inferior in dignity, and designated him 


. . . . * 
~ a minister and a servant, and applied to him whatever 


could, without error, be said of the holy angels.” 
[Sozomen’s Ecclesiastical History Book IV, Ch. 27.] 

Chief points made by Catholics regarding the Holy 
Spirit. 

(1.)}~ “ Place in the baptismal formulary.” (2.) 
“Enormity of sin against Him.” (38.) “God dwells 
in believers by means.of the Holy Spirit.” (4.) “ Par- 
ticipation in functions, such as creation.” (5.) “The 
procession of the Spirit from the Father.” [Sheldon. ] 


The triumph of this doctrine occurred in 381 at the 
Council of Constantinople. 

The procession of the Spirit from “ Father and Son” 
was held by the theologians of the Western Church, 
being established in the “ Filioque” 
the third Synod of Toledo, 589. [Shedd. See McCl. 
& §. Cyc. Art. Filioque]. 

4, THE TRINITY. 

The Church was not uniform in the trinitarian  ter- 

minology, and relations of the persons. Hence arose 


controversy, at 


endless disputes and serious controversy. 
Augustine eliminated all subordination from the 
Son and Spirit in relation to the Father. He enforced 


ze the unity of God, and scrupulously associated Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost in every act. 
The trinitarianism of this period is five-fold. (1.) 


Is expressed in the terms “essence, substance, nature, 


and being”’ (2.) ‘‘Hypostasis and person.” (3.) 
“The hypostatical character by which each divine 
person is differentiated from the others.” (4.) “Gen- 
eration,” which “designates the eternal and immanent 
activity by which the first person communicates the 
divine essence to the second.” (6.) “ Procession or 
sending out of the Holy Spirit on His mission.” 
[Shedd, I, p. 363.] 

Augustine sought for illustrations of the Trinity, as, 
a trinity in men. He held that man is a trichotomy. 
Some think that Augustine’s doctrine seryed as the 
basis of the “Athanasian Creed.” 


CHAPTER? Lil. 


GOD. 
726-1517. 
1. Gop’s EXISTENCE. 


On entering the age of Scholasticism we shall find 
new modes of proof of God’s existence. Here may be 
studied the ontological, cosmological, and moral argu- 
ments for divine existence. 

Anselm advanced an “a priori” argument. He de- 
fined God as “the greatest that can be conceived.” 
Here was a fallacy. If God is no greater than our con- 


ry 
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ception, then God is not infinite, for a finite man can 
only conceive of a finite being. 

Shedd states Anselm’s argument as follows: ‘“ The 
human mind presumes the idea of the most perfect 
being conceivable. But such a being is necessarily ex- 
istent ; because a being whose existence is contingent, 
who may or may not exist, is not the most perfect that 
we can conceive of. But a necessarily existent being 
is one that cannot be conceived of as non-existent, and 
~therefore is an actually existent being. Necessary 
existence implies actual existence. In conceiving, 
therefore, of a being who is more perfect than all others, 
the mind inevitably conceives of areal and not an im- 
aginary being; in the same manner asin conceiving of 
a figure having three sides, it inevitably conceives of a 
figure haying three angles.” [Shedd I, 231-232.] 

See Hodge Syst. Theol., Vol. I, p. 204, 

Gaunilo and others answered Anselm. Anselm’s 
argument was never received by the later scholastics. 

Leading scholastics, as Hugo, Aquinas, Scotus and 
Magnus, depended upon the “a posteriori” argument. 

Aquinas taught that “ through creatures we arrive at 
the knowledge of God.” He presented five arguments, 
Wize 

(1.) “Motion implies a mover.” (2.) “The effi- 
cient cause must have as cause that which is uncaused. 
(3.) “Existence of contingent things involves the ex- 
istence of something that is necessary.” (4.) “Grades 
of being suggest a crowning being.” (5.) The diree- 
tion of “unintelligent things in the world implhes that 
there is a providence, a superior intelligence over the 
world.” He met severe criticism. [Sheldon. ] 


Raymond of Sabunde (early in the fifteenth century ) 


a Spanish-French theologian, presented the “moral _ 
argument for the existence of God.” It was by anal-  _ 
ogy. For the eye is light, for the ear sound; in man’s 
moral nature there exists the fact of responsibility or 
accountability. Man’s nature demands a divine being, 
a Judge of “infinite perfections.” His argument, says 
McCl. & S., deserved more attention than it received. 
-We shall meet with this form of argument in Kant’s 
Philosophy, “ who elevated it in his system to a high 
degree of importance.” Shedd speaks of it very highly. 

The Mystics of this and a later period emphasized 


the soul’s testimony of the fact that God is. 
See Pope, Vol. I, p. 278-280. 


2. GOb’s ESSENCE AND ATTRIBUTES. 

Theologians either denied to man knowledge of 
God’s essence, or made the knowledge possible exceed- 
ingly small. John of Damascus so taught. “ The 
essence of God we neither know nor are able to declare.” 
[Albert Magnus in Summa Theol., I, 18.]  Erigena 
thought that God's essence could not be known by men 
or angels, and “ He is incomprehensible even to Him- 
self.” 

Some theologians taught that man had ability to 
know the essence of God. Hales teaches the “ knowl- 
edge of God is both positive and negative,” and God in 
His immensity may be known by the human soul by 
way of the negative. Magnus thought that man may 
touch God with the understanding, but cannot com- 
prehend Him, Aquinas thought that in the future 
life, by means of the gracious conjunction of God with 
the soul, a vision of His essence is to be enjoyed. He 
also taught that the creative power of God is common 
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to the entire Trinity, and belongs to the unity of es- 
sence, not to the distinction of person. [Sum. Theol., 
I, Ueberweg. ] 

Duns Scotus taught that “In so far as man-is the 
image of God, self-contemplation may furnish him a 
point of departure from which he may rise via emi- 
nentiae to the knowledge of the divine nature. [Opus. 
Oxon. Ueb.] 

Sheldon brings out his three-fold method of rising 


~toGod. (1.) “Ascend from the relative perfections 


of creatures to the absolute perfections of God,” via 
eminentia. (2.) “We reach the first cause by via 
causalitatis.” (3.) “Eliminate from the notion of 
God the imperfections in creation, via remotionis.” 
This bordered on mysticism, or the Oriental contem- 
plations of Buddha. 

Augustine taught that “the unchangable truth is 
God. Nothing higher than it can be conceived, for it 
includes all true being.” [De Trinity, VIII, 3.] 

Abelard taught that “God is able to do only that 
which is becoming to Him, and nothing is becoming to 
Him which he omits.” Some did not receive this. 
Aquinas said: ‘God cannot sin, because He is omni- 
potent.” 

God’s omniscience was defined to signify that He is 
“confined to no place,” “excluded from no_ place,” 
“wholly present in every place.” [Hales.] Omnipo- 
tence was connected with the thought of eternity— 
“ timelessness.” 

God’s foreknowledge “ was said to be an improper 
term, since all things are ever present with Him.” 
[Sheldon.] The will of God is fundamentally condi- 
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tioned by His goodness. [Aquinas.] Will is ultimate. 
[Scotus.] ‘The freedom of the will is only by grace, 
and in it.” The first freedom of the will, the freedom 
of Adam, was the ability not to sin, but the higher 
will, that of the saved, will be the inability to sin.” 
[Ueberweg’s Discussion, I, p. 345.) 

3. THE TRINITY. 

The Church maintained the Trinity of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

Augustine held that “God is the triune.” “ The 
divine persons are equal.” Augustine does not con- 
ceive the relation of the three divine persons or hypos- 
tasis to the unity of the divine essence as similar to 
the relation of finite individuals to their universal (i. 
e., the relation of Peter, Paul, and Barnabas to the es- 
sence of man); the substance of the God-head is real- 
ized fully and completely in each of the three persons.” 
[De Trin., VII, 11; Ueberweg, I, 341.] With this 
statement agreed Gregory Nyssaand Basil. Augustine 
repudiated the Sabellian heresy. 

Roscellinus introduced the notion that if the Son 
became incarnate, then the Father and the Spirit must 
have been incarnate. As a nominalist he taught that 
we cannot know God [the Universalia] until we know 
the persons, who are the particulars. He taught more 
of a Tritheism than a Trinity. [Ueberweg, I, 394.] 

On the “ procession of the Holy Spirit” there were 
diverse yiews. The East said the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Father, while the West said, the Holy Spirit 
proceeds from Father and Son. 

Abelard, the student of Roscellinus, rejected trithe- 
ism, and the tendency to monarchianism, and com- 
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pared unity in essence of Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
to the unity in the Syllogism. [Ueberweg, I, 394.] 


Chine Lak sly 


GOD. 


117-726 
See Pope Vol. 1, p. 280-284. 


This enters a period of great intellectual activity. 
It might be supposed that great changes would occur 
in doctrinal statements regarding God, but we shall 
find how well the doctrines had been formulated in the 
early ages. 

1. GoD’s EXISTENCE. 

In a former period proofs for a divine existence 
mainly depended upon the “a posteriori” argument. 
Two sources of arguments had been recognized: “ from 
external nature,” and from “instinctive beliefs of the 
human soul.” 

Calvin emphasized the fact that “the idea of a Deity 
impressed on the mind of man is indellible.” He 
says, “ All have by nature an innate persuasion of the 
divine existence, a persuasion inseparable from their 
very constitution.” [Institutes Vol. I, Ch. 3, Book 1.] 
He came close to the view of the early Fathers, that 
“the light of nature is sufficient of itself to assure 
men of divine existence.” Calvin’s views were antag- 
onized by Faustus Socinus and Matthias Flacius. But 
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some other Socinians agreed with him. The Reformed 
Church generally have accepted Calvin’s views. 

In this period arose Des Cartes, [1596-1650,] a 
Frenchman, who died at Stockholm. His philosophy 
has been named, “Cartesian.” He opened his Prin- 
cipia Philosophia with: “Once in life we should en- 
deavor to doubt of all things.” Des Cartes taught, “Cog- 
ito, ergo sum.” “I think, therefore] am.” “ Hisown 
existence depends upon a higher existence for its be- 
ginning and maintenance; a more perfect, absolute, 
and illimitable being—God.” This thought was not 
created or invented by man, but was implanted by the 
being who created. ‘The presence of this notion at- 
tests the existence * = * which it represents.” 
Des Cartes places the idea of God in the mind asa 
natural faculty. [MeCl. & 8.] Des Cartes produces 
another argument: Admit a first cause; this cause 
produces the innate ideas of Himself. The existence 
of these innate ideas is the “criterion of truth.” 
“Tdeas which are clear may be received as ipso facto 
true.” [See also Hodge’s Syst. Theol. Vol. I, p. 205.] 

Some of Des Cartes’ followers defended and added to 
his teachings. Cocceius [1608-1669] Professor at Bre- 
men taught that if the simple idea of God existed in 
the mind of man it was evidence that God is. Morris 
taught if there was no idea of God, that would be 
evidence that God is not. Cudworth [1617-1688] Pro- 
fessor and Prebendary of Gloucester, did not admit 
this as a sufficient or convincing argument. The work 
of Cudworth, “ True Intellectual System of the Uni- 
verse,” is a “defense of human liberty, and of belief in 
God, against fatalism and atheism.” In the third part 
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he proves “such a theism as acknowledges not only a 
God or omnipotent understanding Being, but also nat- 
ural justice and morality, founded in Him.” 

Locke [1634-1704] did not admit the Cartesian ar- 
gument as having full force. Locke attacked the doc- 
trine of “innate ideas,” and gave five proofs. (1.) 
“Man is sure of his own existence.” (2.) “From 
nothing, nothing can come.” (3.) ‘Something must 
have existed from all eternity, the source of all power, 


and hence most powerful.” (4.) ‘ Man knoweth that 


he hath knowledge and perception.” (5.) “The 
knowing cannot come from the unknowing ; hence, an 
eternal, intelligent power,” God. Locke taught that 
“all knowledge is obtained from sensation and reflec- 
tion.” It is probable that Locke has been misinter- 
preted. [Sheldon.] 

In this period men were feeling after God asa Di- 
vine existence, an infinite eternity, but mostly sought 
through philosophy, rather than through the avenue 
of faith and experience. 

Thomas Becon [1511-1563] was chaplain to Cran- 
mer, and represented his doctrines. Becon in answer 
to “What is God?” says: ‘To define God, which is in- 
finite, and whose majesty is unsearchable, it lieth not 
in my power. But I will make a certain description 
of God.” “God is a spirit, everlasting, infinite, al- 
mighty, true, most wise, righteous, gentle, merciful, 
kind, liberal,” etc. [Catechism of Becon, p. 16.] He 
continues at great length in describing God in his 
characters, and thus builds up a strong argument for 
divine existence. 
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2. Ors ESSENCE AND ATTRIBUTES. 


Many distinguish between “knowing God” and 
“comprehending God.”’ One might know God, or of 
God, but no man can comprehend God. A criticism 
was made of the doctrine of God’s eternity. Socinus 
—‘‘Hternity is only endless time,” hence with God as 
with man, “ there is a past, a present, and a future.” 
His followers said that the simple statement that God 
existed eternally would make true the assertion that 
the world was yet to be created, or had already been 
destroyed. It is possible these writers did notso much 
deny the divine eternity, as criticise the statement of 
the doctrine. 

In general the doctrine of the divine essence or sub- 
stance did not change in this period from the state- 
ment of former ages. 

Regarding divine attributes, there was active study 
and careful statement. They were taken up and indi- 
vidually studied. 

DIVINE FOREKNOWLEDGE. 


Socinus denied this, Faustus Socinus, [1539-1604] 
Father of Unitarianism, claimed that whatever is con- 
tingent is unknowable. To exclude contingent events 
from the knowledge of God does not lessen God’s om- 
nipotence. By this he and others “reconciled fore- 
knowledge with human freedom.” This doctrine did 
not clear up all the difficulties connected with human 
freedom and divine foreknowledge. [Sheldon.] John 
Calvin was probably the strongest writer on foreknowl- 
edge. “But since he foresees human events only in 
consequence of his decree that they shall happen, it is 
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useless to contend about foreknowledge, while it is evi- 
dent that all things come to pass rather by ordination 
and decree.” ([Institutes, Vol. II, Book 3, Ch., 28, Sec. 
6.] Calvin had a staunch follower in Beza, and also 
in Cocceius, who taught that foreknoweledge and pre- 
destination are parts of a scheme. 

The Arminian writers cast out the question of con- 
tingency in divine foreknowledge. God’s ability to 
know of coming events is not to be judged by human 
standards. “ He forsees,” says Sheldon, “ the necessary 


as coming to pass in a necessary way, and the con- 


tingent as occurring contingently.” Some Anglicans 
taught that “ the divine prescience grasps the contingent 


-in a way which inno wise interferes with its proper 


contingency.” 

The doctrine of foreknowledge was pushed to the ex- 
treme. God was said to have two forms of divine 
knowledge: (1.) God’s knowledge of His own omni- 
potence, or what he could do by his power when he 
determined to exertit. (2.) God’s knowledge of what 
would actually occur by his permission. It was said by 
some that there must be a medium knowledge; 1. e., 
God knows what free agents will do under “suppos- 
able conditions.” While Arminians accepted this 
classification, and some Lutherans also, Calvinists de- 
nied it. 

God’s will was emphasized. Vast controversy arose. 
In God it was said were two modes of the will in ac- 
tion. 1. What pertains to Himself as God he wills 
necessarily. 2. What pertains to man he wills freely. 
It was taught by Scotus that the will of God is the ab- 
solute rule of right. It is right because God wills it. 
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Calvin taught it. Beza said: “The will of God is the 
highest rule of justice.” 

Arminians and Anglicans taught that a thing was 
per se right, therefore God wills it. God cannot will an — 
evil or sinful thing to be right. He wills it because it 
isright. God has “ unchangably ordained whatsoever 
comes to pass.” [Westminster Confession of Faith, 
Ch. III, p. 1.] This is the type of all Calvanistic 
teaching. 

The profound depth of God’s character, His purity 
of nature, omnipotent power, unbounded love, and 
eternity of being were generally recognized. 

3. TRINITY. 

Roman Catholics and the Reformed held to the 
Athanasian creed regarding the Trinity. Calvin did not 
endorse Augustine’s idea that “ the soul [human] is a 
mirror of the Trinity, because it contains understanding, 
will and memory.”® The Westminster Shorter Cate- 
chism well expressed the doctrine of 1647: ‘“ There 
are three persons in the God-head; the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost; and these three are one God, 
the same in substance, equal in power and glory.” 
[Answer 6.] 

The Second Helvetic Confession [1566] says: “So 
that there are not three Gods, but three persons, con- 
substantial, co-eternal, co-equal, distinct as touching 
their persons, and, in order, one going before another, 
yet without any inequality. For as touching their na- 
ture or essence, they are so joined that they are but 
one God; and the divine essence is common to the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” [Ch. 3.] 

The Lutheran Church was dogmatic, holding that a 
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belief in the Trinity was a necessity tosalvation. Not 
to know the Trinity was “damnable.” [Quenstedt, 
Gerhard. } 

Arminians held to “three divine persons in the 
God-head,” but they laid a certain stress on “the sub- 
ordination of the Son and the Spirit” to the Father, 
lest it be said they taught tritheism. [Episcopius, 
Limbroch.] The subordination of the Son and Spirit 
to the Father was adyocated by Anglican theologians, 


as Cudworth, Bull, and Pearson. ‘The Son is equal,” 


says Pearson, “in respect of His nature; the Father 
greater in reference to the communications of the God- 
head.” 

Bishop Beveridge says of the Trinity: “For all this 

? Pp 5 J d 3 
while though their nature be the same, yet their per- 
sons are distinct ; and though their persons be distinct, 
yet their nature is the same. So hard a thing is it to 
word so great a mystery aright, orto fit so high a truth 
with expressions suitable to it, without going one way 
or other away from it.” [Beveridge on the 39 Articles, 
p. 60.] 

Penn seemed to denounce the whole doctrine of a 
Trinity, but at last said, it was not the Scriptural ex- 
pressions he and his people denied, but the human 
theory. 

The Socinians or Unitarians were decidedly antagon- 
istic to the doctrine of a Trinity. They held that such 
a doctrine was contrary to reason. They arraigned 
Scripture against it. They traversed the old Arian 
ground for texts. Christ’s “ real nature is simply man.” 
They admitted for Him a supernatural birth, but not 
to be possessed of a divine nature. (1.) Conceived by 
the Holy Ghost. (2.) In Christ was the Holy Ghost, 
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held to His human nature by a bond “indissoluble.” 
(3.) Perfect in holiness. (4.) God gave Him special 
knowledge before entering upon His ministry—or He 
was supernaturally endowed with knowledge of the 
special things He was toteach. (5.) Now that He was 
ascended, “all power” has been given to Him, by 
which salvation is brought to man, and the universe is 
governed. The beginning of the first chapter of John 
referred to only a few years before the time when John 
wrote his gospel. The Socinians taught that to wor- 
ship God we look to Him as the first cause of our 
being and salvation. When Christ is worshiped, it 
is in a lesser sense, as a second cause. 

Servitus held pantheistic views regarding the Trinity. 
He made Christ the Word to be only an idea dwelling 
in God, and by the force of His personal desire came 
to an individual existence. He was burned in Geneva 
1553. [Sheldon.] 

Socinus denied in strong terms any personality in 
the Holy Spirit. 

John Biddle [1615-1662] in England espoused the 
Socinian doctrine of the Trinity as the Son, but held 
that the Spirit was a person, the prince of angels, and 
necessarily created. 

Milton, the blind bard of England, held that God the 
Father was the first cause, and the Son was the second 
sause and created by the Father, and in most respects 
equal to the Father. That they were both engaged in 
moral government, but the Holy Spirit was produced 
or created by them. Thus the Father held first rank 
the Son second rank, and the Spirit the third rank. 
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GOD. 
1720-1891. 


1. GOD’s EXISTENCE. 


There are four things we must bear in mind at this, 
the last period of our studies, and which we must 
carry with us to the end of the period. 


(1.) We enter an active stage of philosophical spec- 
ulation, the truth and the sophistry of which are often 
difficult to detect and the sophistry to refute. 


(2.) The influence of philosophical speculation is 
not felt in forming formal statements of doctrines, for 
these were formulated mainly before this period com- 
menced. 


(3.) The influence of philosophical speculation has 
been quite marked upon some minds, and has had 
somewhat to do with the interpretation of cardinal 
statements of doctrine, but has not affected the doc- 
trines themselves. 

(4.) The “Christian idea of God” does not depend 
upon any philosophical speculation, but is “ derived 
from the Scriptures.” 

While the Scriptures state that God is God, or “ Tam 
that I am,” [Exodus, XI, 14] or “I am God,” [Isaiah, 
XLII, 12] they also state or clearly indicate that 
‘“‘ God is a Spirit,” “God is love,” “God is the Lord,” 


- which is God in character and attributes. 


Consult Hodge Syst. Theol., Vol. Il, pp. 92-277. 
2. PROOFS THAT GOD EXISTS. 


The Churches, both Roman and Protestant, place 
themselves squarely on the proposition that there wasa 
“ Great First Cause,” “ the Being whose purposes and 
actions spring from himself, without foreign motive or 
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influence; He who is absolute in dominion ; the most 
pure, the most simple, the most spiritual of all es- 
sences ; infinitely benevolent, beneficent, true and holy; 
the cause of all being, the upholder of all things; in- 
finitely happy, because infinitely perfect; eternally 
self-sufficient, needing nothing that He has not made ; 
illimitable in His immensity, inconceivable in His 
mode of existence, and indescribable in His essence ; 
known fully to Himself, because an infinite mind can 
only be fully comprehended by itself. In a word, a 
Being who, from His infinite wisdom, cannot err or be 
deceived, and from His infinite goodness, can do noth- 
ing but what is eternally just, and right, and kind.” 
[Dr. Adam Clark. ] 

In this clear, forcible, and logical statement is the 
Christian doctrine of the Being of God, held alike by 
Romanist and Protestant. In the Protestant ranks— 
the Lutheran, Reformed or Calvinist, Anglican or High 
and Low Churchmen, Presbyterian, Baptist, Congrega- 
tionalist, Methodists or Arminians, Quakers and all 
Christian people—in this doctrine of the Being of God 
there is a common doctrinal bond of union, 

In the field of natural theology, speculative philoso- 
phy has reveled ; sometimes aiming at good, but gener- 
ally, if we may judge by appearances, aiming to tear 
down, overthrow, and destroy the superstructure of 
faith and religion. 

Leibnitz was one of the oldest of the philosophers 
of this time, dying just as the period opened, but 
Wolf gathered up his works and gave them to the 
world, and so made them a factor in the evolu- 
tion of doctrine. Leibnitz could say, “God is one, 
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and there must be consistency and concord in the cre- 
ation of God,” but when we see him staggering under 
a weight he cannot carry, when he fails to find in all 
the creeds of the Church and the Bible something he 
can hold to for salvation, we are not inclined to recog- 
nize him as the Christian philosopher, or follow his 


footsteps very far. 


The Christian student will be dissatisfied with many 
of the philosophical speculations because they ‘“‘ omit- 
ted the proof of the personality of the perfect being,” 
leaving us in doubt whether God was a person or a 
myth; and with Kant, whose argument gave no “ posi- 
tive guaranty of his real existence,” leaving us to infer 
that God is an imagination; and with Lotze, who 
teaches that the evidence of God’s existence hes “in 
the immediate feeling, accompanying the idea, that 
such an ideal must have a reality,” for he has long 
since learned that mere feeling is not a logical argu- 
ment for anything. He comes to Sheldon’s conclu- 
sion, ‘That the proofs lying nearest to hand, and most 
commonly recognized in Christian thought from the 
first, are still most efficient to work conviction, and are 
most likely to hold their ground in the future.” [Vol. 
II, p. 303.] 

3. GOD’S ESSENCE. 

Can God be known in “ His Essential Nature” by 
the human being? has been asked. Three answers 
have been given. (1.) Agnostic. He can’t be known. 
The mind of man has not the power to know anything 
of God. This may have originated with Kant inci- 
dentally, but it reached its climax in Herbert Spencer 
[1820——,] with his picture of the religious man 
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chalking out an outline of Deity, and then immedi- 
ately erasing it as a phantom of his vain imagination. 
[Sheldon.] 

(2.) The creature is “ capable of comprehending the 
Absolute.” This is found in Schilling, Hegel and 


Cousin. This last philosopher taught that because the 


human mind haying in it reason, which is veritable 
divine reason, “ has an immediate cognition of the in- 
finite.” He speaks of “ spontaneous reason,” by which 
we know “ the true and essential nature of things.” 

(8.) In opposition to these extremes, and all inter- 
vening notions, it is held by the strong theologians 
that a real, though limited knowledge of God may be 
obtained. 


4. GOD’s ATTRIBUTES, 


Not any considerable change has occurred in the 
statement of the divine attributes. Methodists have 
followed Mr. Wesley as to God’s eternity. Much dis- 
cussion has been had regarding Providence, general and 
special. God might or might not create a world, but 
having created it he must take care of it. When man 
sinned, God could do as He liked about providing sal- 
vation, but having promised salvation, be must provide 
a universal salvation on terms possible to be attained 
by every child of Adam. As to omniscience, there 
have been various positions; one school saying that 
God foreknows because he has decreed. [Edwards. ] 
“There can be no certainty that does not depend upon 
the divine purpose.” [Hodge.] Another school says: 
“Tf there be free beings there must be free determina- 


tions.” ‘God may have a prior knowledge of them as 
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mere possibilities, but he cannot have a knowledge of 
them as actualities.” [McCabe, p. 27.] 

“The ultimate foundation of moral obligation is the 
nature of God.” [Hodge.] Some say the “will of 
God.” 

5. THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


Some call it a “moral, illuminating, and persuasive 
influence.” [Channing.] He is “the eternal power and 
virtue of God, whereby the fulness of the divine life, re- 
vealed in the Son, is communicated to the creature in 
its own measure.” [Van Oost.] The Holy Spirit has 
divine properties, as “ knowledge, sovereignty, eter- 
nity,” divine works, as the creation, new birth, inspi- 
ration, of the Holy Scriptures; divine honors so great 
that its non-recognition is placed on a parallel with the 
non-recognition of God Himself, and the sin against 
Him is represented as absolutely unpardonable. [Van 
Oost. | 

The Holy Spirit is the “ Representative of the Re- 
deemer,” in His offices, relation to the world, and rela- 
tion to His people; the agent in personal salvation of 
sinners ; the living power in the Church, and He is the 
fulness of God. [Pope.] 

6. TRINITY. 


After a careful survey, we think this doctrine never 
more fully established after the Nicene view than at 
present. God is a three-fold being, revealed in the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Three persons 
in one God-head. This is the extreme orthodox view, 
and the Scriptural teaching. At the otherextreme may 
be found the Unitarian view, which denies any person- 
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ality or divinity to the Son or the Holy Ghost, and 
says that these do not exist, or if they exist at all are 
figurative representations of God’s manifestations to 
nian. * ; 

Philosophy has presented the world two phases of 
teaching. One school—some call them the more ortho- 
dox Hegelians—state it as impossible to have “ another 
God than the triune.” The doctrine of a Trinity enters 
“into the philosophical idea of God,” and is “an indis- 
pensable factor in a well-rounded, stable theistic con- 
ception—the conception of God, as personal and crea- 
tive in intelligence and will.” 

Another school of thought, while admittinga Trinity 
in the God-head, subordinate the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, and make them of an inferior rank. 

Another says, the idea of Trinity had no existence 
until the work of redemption was entered upon. Had 
there been no necessity for redemption there would 
have been no Trinity. Such are the Swedenborgians. 

Some divines stumble over the “ eternal generation” 
and divine sonship of Jesus. Such are Adam Clark, 
Kmmons, and Moses Stuart. 

Rationalism in Germany has passed from the Arian 
phase to a humanity Christ, existing only as a personal 
man. This seems to be the standing of the American 
Unitarian. An oceasional American Unitarian uses 
language strongly bordering upon Trinitarianism ; as 
J. Freeman Clarke. Yet in his context he is careful to 
let. it be Known that he stands on the humanitarian 
doctrine. 


It is refreshing to turn to Van Oosterzee and hear 
the latest utterances regarding the Trinity: ‘Then 


as a Trinity, is not. merely based on the Gospel, 
a but also logically necessary, and with all that is ob- 
_-fseure in its contents, and imperfect in its expression, 
_ decidedly preferable to anything that has been substi- 
tuted for it in earlier or later times. Only in this 
th iree-fold Name is disclosed all the fulness of the 
Christian idea of God, so far as this is possible; but at 
same time the incomprehensible character of the 
_ Divine Essence. The pure confession of this, the great- 
est of all the revealed mysteries, is the bulwark of 

Christian Theism; and for Christians themselves the 
inexhaustible source of enlightenment, consolation, 
and sanctification.” [Van Oost., Vol. I, p. 285.] 


sheet ERT that God has revealed Him- 


SECTION II. CREATION, AND DIS- 
ASTER OF SIN. 


CHAPTER VL 


70-320. 
CREATION, AND DISASTER OF SIN, 

God does not live for Himself alone. Selfishness is 
not one of Hisattributes. Existing Himself, He would 
bring other beings into the world to be filled with en- 
joyment. This was creation. 

Hodge Syst. Theol., Vol. I, p. 550-574. 
1. CREATION OF THE WORLD. 


The Church universally taught that the world was 
created, began an existence, and was not eternal. The 
phrase so often used, “created out of nothing” is neither 
logically nor practically true. It will not be used in 
this book. 

Early writers of the Church affirmed that matter did 
not exist from eternity, for if it did it destroyed God’s 
supremacy, by having in the universe two eternities. 

Creation was a free act of God springing from His 
goodness. [Athenagoras.] Irenaeus taught that ‘“ mat- 
ter owes its existence to God’s will. In creating the 
world God was guided only by that plan which He 
had formed in His own mind.” “What God did before 
the creation of the world He Himself only knows.” 
[Ueberweg, 1, 300.] 
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“God created the world by his reason and wisdom.” 
[Gregory Nyssa.] Creation by successive acts was Ter- 
tullian’s thought. 

Creation was a sudden act, or in an indeterminate 
moment before time commenced. [Clement of Alex- 
andria.}/ And as soon as the act of ereation occurred 
time commenced. 

Some discussion was had as to the.length of time in 
the work of creation. Theophilus thought it required 
six literal days of twenty-four hours each. There were 
others who began to teach time periods or epochs in 
creation. Origen taught that the seventh day is co-ex- 
istent with the world, i. e., this is God’s rest day. This 
Sabbath will end when the world ceases. In fact there 
was no really definite teaching in the first period as to 
the work of world building. In some of his vagaries 
Origen thought that there might have been a long 
series of worlds preceding this, each world giving place 
toa new one. Thisanswered the question of what God 
was doing during the eternity before the creation of 
the present world. [Sheldon.] 


2. ANGELS AND DEMONS. 

Angelology was a favorite study with the Fathers. 
The general belief may be stated as follows : 

Angels are personal beings. Each is a separate crea- 
tion, and hence can have no federal head. All angels 
were created good, and were placed in a state of proba- 
tion, which was necessary since they were free agents. 
Some of them kept their first estate, obeying the com- 
mands of God, while others fell into sin. They were 
led by Satan into rebellion. They sinned through hate 


or envy. 
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Lactantius thought that the devil stood next to aue 
Son and fell through envy of Him. 

Angels are God’s messengers, and harmonize with 
Providence. Devils plague mankind. They produce 
many evils and ills. Some taught that angels had 
bodies. Evil angels were glutted or intoxicated with 
the odor of ‘burning sacrifices.” There was no angel 
worship in the Church. 


See Hodge Syst. Theol. Vol. I, p. 637-648. 


3. MAN. 
Pope, Vol. II, p. 72-86. 


Man’s Nature and condition originally. It is not 
fully discoverable whether the first century believed 
man’s original condition to be as exalted before the 
fall as was understood in a later age. 

Man’s “image and likeness of God” was variously 
understood. Some said it consisted of “rational and 
moral traits” in “intellect, will, capacity for holiness 
in spirit and deed.” Others believed the likeness to 
comprehend “bodily analogies.” Clement of Alexan- 
dria and Origen rejected this thought. These two 
theologians distinguished between “image” and “ like- 
ness.” ; 

Man’s abode while in probation was in paradise, a 
place on earth. Variety of opinion existed as to its 
beauty. A few held that the story of paradise was 
allegorical, and that man’s fall caused his advent into 
the world. 

Some held that man was a dichotomy, while others 
as strongly declared him to be a trichotomy. 

“The body is the house of the soul, and the soul is 
the house of the Spirit.” [Justin Martyr De Resu, X.] 
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This is a distinguishing between the soul [mind] and 
the moral nature or spirit. It follows Paul. 

The soul widely differed from the body. The soul 
was the shape of the body. Origen however thought 
the soul a shapeless mass. [Sheldon.] 

The soul was naturally immortal. 

Death was a separation of the soul from the body. 

The soul’s immortality, some said, was the reward of 
virtue. 

In the third century Arnobius is said to have origi- 
nated the doctrine of “soul sleeping.” The doctrine 
did not at that time have a large following, though 
subsequently it became prominent. 

It was held that body and soul are generated at the 
same time. There was not a new creation of soul for 
each birth. In Adam was the potentiality of all souls 
and bodies. 

-There were however three doctrines in the Patristic 
period concerning the origin of the soul;—Pre-Exist- 
ence, Creationism, and Traducianism. 


Pre-existence taught that all human souls were crea- 
ted at the beginning of creation ; all finite spirits were 
made simultaneously, and prior to the creation of mat- 
ter; “ the intellectual universe precedes the sensible.” 
“Pre-existent life was Pre-Adamite;’ “the coats of 
skins signified the clothing of the fallen spirit in a ma- 
terial body.” [Shedd, I 4] Origen was the advocate 
of this theory. He made a fall of ‘angels to be the fall 
of pre-existent man. Creationism was the creation of 
anew soul in every instance that a new individual of 
the human family is born. This had a great following 
in the ancient Church. 

Traducianism taught that the soul is propagated 
synergistic with the body. Tertullian first clearly ad- 
vocated this theory. In his De Anima he says: “the 
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soul of a man, like the shoot of a tree, is drawn out 
_ into a physical progeny from Adam the parent stock.” 
Again: “Both substances [body and soul] are con- 
ceived, finished, and perfected together.” [Shedd, L 
14.) This theory gained ground in North Africa an 

Western Europe. 


4, FALL OF MAN AND RESULTS. 
(1.) Some held to a literal interpretation of the Bi- 
ble story of sin in Eden. 


(2.) Origen and some others imterpreted the story 
of the fall as allegorical. 


Some Gnostics used the fall as an argument against 
marriage. Clement thought the sin lay in the prema- 
ture use of the connubial privilege. 


The Church generally said, “ the first sin was a mis- 
use of freedom, a disobedience of the known will of 
God.” [Sheldon.] 


The Gnostic controversies of that age gave coloring 
to the statements of theologians. “The dualistic the- 
ory of the universe, held by the Gnostic, involved the 
eternity of evil as well as of good, and the further tenet 
that man is sinful by creation, because all creation is 
the work of the Demiurge. (Shedd, XI, 28.] The 
Fathers said “man was created holy, a free moral 
agent.” By misusing his freedom he is himself the 
author of his own sin.” [Justin Martyr, Apology I, 
43. ] 

Human freedom was a marked doctrine of the first 
period. Clement of Alexandria taught that “to be- 
lieve or to disbelieve is as much at the command of 
our will as to philosophize or not to philosophize.” 
Origen coincided in this belief of the Alexandrian 
School. 

Results. The early Church held to a partial impu- 
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tation of Adam’s fall to his posterity. Corruption is 
propagated. While it is more than probable that some 
held to an entire demoralization and corruption of 
man by sin, the majority did not hold that the fall 
wholly destroyed man’s freedom, or put him in a condi- 
tion of utter helplessness, or eliminated all good from 
his nature. 


The views of the Alexandrian School were some- 
what modified by the close of the third century. (1.) 
The theory of pre-existence was rejected, and that of 
creationism substituted. (2.) There was more recogni- 
tion of the indirect effects of the Adamic transgression 
upon the soul itself, including the will [pneuma]. 
(5.) There was a more qualified assertion of power to 
holiness in the fallen man. [Shedd II, 37.] On en- 
tering the second period we shall find the modifications 
marked. Cyprian doubtless voiced the sentiments of 
the Western Church when he taught the doctrine of 
an original sinfulness, and a monergistic renovation of 
the human soul. 

Death was generally regarded as a direct result of the 
fall, by which there was a separation of the immortal 


spirit from the body, which dissolved. 
D. SIN. 


‘There were few formal definitions of sin. It was re- 
garded as the offspring of the soul, and not inherent 
in the body. Tertullian taught that “sins are preced- 
ed by the guilty concupiscence of the soul.” Some- 
where had arisen the heresy that the body sinned with- 
out the soul. 

Lactantius thought that sin was permitted of God, 
that by his grace the good might shine out more re- 
splendent. [Sheldon.] 

By sin man is thoroughly corrupted from the crown 
of the head to the sole of the foot. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CREATION, AND DISASTER OF SIN. 


320-726. 


1. THE WORLD. 


It was still said the world was created, nearly every 
one adding, “from nothing.” Origen’s theory that we 
must carry creation back into eternity to answer what 
God was doing before creation, was repudiated. 

Gregory of Nyssa taught that God created the world 
by reason and wisdom, for he cannot have proceeded 
irrationally in that work ; but His reason and wisdom 
are not to be conceived as a spoken word or as the 
mere possession of knowledge, but as a substantially 
existent, personal and willing potency.” [Ueberweg, 
I, 330.] 

Augustine taught that “the world bears witness 
through its order and beauty to the divine authorship. 
God created it, not out of His own essence, for then it 
would have been equal with God, but out of nothing.” 
[De Civ. Dei.] “The creation of the world is a 
continued creation.” [Ibid.] “If God should take 
from the world His creative power, it would straight- 
way lapse into nothingness.” [De Ciy. Dei, XII] 
“ His creative work isnot an eternal one; for since the 
world is finite, it must be limited in time as in space.” 
[ Ibid. ] 

Augustine taught that it was the will of God to create 
the world from eternity ; it is as difficult to tell why 
God created the world where he did as why it occurred 
when it did; there was no time before creation; crea- 
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tion was a continuous act for the ceaseless “ exercise of 
creative energy.” 

Some held to a six-days creation. Others that crea- 
tion occurred instantaneously, but time-periods were 
spent in shaping the material. Those who held to 
literal days in creation held that the present is a period 
of rest. : 

The doctrine of physical evils was, that such as 
came by the Creator were for the discipline of man, 


rendered necessary by his sinfulness. Theodoret 


thought they were put in to keep men “ from an idol- 
atrous veneration of nature.” [Sheldon.] 


2. ANGELS AND DEMONS. 


Angels were held to be spirits, blessed and pure, 
above man, of superior knowledge and bodiless. 

“God created first the angels, a part of whom re- 
mained good, while the rest became evil, and then the 
visible world and man; the angels are the light which 
tod first created.” [De Civ. Dei, XI, 9.] 

Angels are inranks: (1.) Highest class. Thrones, 
Cherubim, Seraphim. These are nearest God. Com- 
muned with Him. (2.) Mights, Dominions, and 
Powers. (8.) Principalities, Arch-Angels, Angels. 
This last class are ministers to men. 

Angels were placed on probation. Some stood firm 
to the end of probation. Others fell. Angels have 
eternity of existence, and men are like them in this 
regard. The cause of the fall of angels was pride. 

Relation of angels to men. They have much to do 
with the welfare of men as guardians, and aids to God 
in the work of Providence. Evil angels codéperated in 
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the hearts of corrupt persons, and constantly stimu- 
lated to heresy, crime, produced diseases, and fostered 
the arts of divination. Their agency was limited. 

The coming of heathen into the Church with 
polytheistic tendencies brought a tendency to worship 
angels. At first it was put as Eusebius has it: “ Hon- 
oring angels, but reserving worship for God.” [Shel- 
don. ] 

3. MAN. ; 


The first man was created, the first woman was made 
of man. All other men have been generated by Adam 
and his posterity. 

Man’s Original Nature and Condition. Augustine 
taught that “man was created in the image of God; 
that is, with a will inclined and determined to holi- 
ness, and positively holy. * * * Primitive holiness 
of man was not his own product. * * * With this 
condition of holiness was coupled the possibility of 
originating sin de nihilo. This, in relation to the ex- 
isting determination to goodness, was the power of 
contrary choice. This power was not added for the 
purpose of making man a free agent, but a probating 
agent.” (Shedd, II, 54-55. ] 

“The human race began with one man, created in 
the beginning by God.” [Aug., quoted by Ueberweg. ] 
“The first man contained, not indeed visibly, but in 
the foreknowledge of God, the germ of two human 
communities, the secular state and the city of God.” 
[Aug.] 

The body was not regarded as any part of the image 
of God, except by the Audians. The lkeness and 
image of God consisted in “intellectual and moral at- 
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tributes.” Paradise was considered in a literal sense. 
Augustine and some others added allegorical meanings. 
He had two series of figurative meanings: (1.) “Para- 
dise signifies the life of the blessed. (2.) Paradise is 
the Church.” 

The period tended to hold to a two-fold nature in 
man, using the terms mind, soul and spirit as synony- 
mous. 

The immortality of the soul was accepted. There 
was a variety of views respecting the soul having an 
incorporeal nature. - 

The generative function of human nature was di- 
vided by two beliefs: (1.) The function of generation 
is foreign to human nature; the Creation theory— 
the human species was designed to be multiplied by 
creation as angels. Power to generate results from 
sin. (2.) Power to generate is natural to human 
nature. “In purity children would have been begot- 
ten without lust and born without pain.” [Sheldon.] 


4, THE FALL AND RESULTS. 


By some the fall was held to be only an allegory; 
while others interpreted it literally. 

The fall was located in the misuse of the freedom of 
the will. 

(1.) The Greek Church. Man was corrupted by 
the fall and made like the beasts, and placed’ under a 
curse. [Athanasius, II, Orat. 14.] Infants dying were 
worthy of Heaven, being free from wickedness. 

Man fallen has a measure of ability for meeting 
God’s requirements. Man is morally infirm. 

(2.) Latin Church before Pelagianism. The Latin 
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never strongly emphasized the bearing of Adam’s sin 
upon the race. The whole race sinned in Adam, says 
Hilary. “An infant a day old is not free from sin.” 
[Ambrose.] Adam and Eve sold us into servitude. 
Christ alone can free us from.contagion. Hilary and 
Ambrose both held the ‘“ Synergistic theory,” which as- 


_ sumes a measure of moral ability in the fallen man. 


Before Augustine had entered the Pelagian contro- 
versy, he held this view, but afterwards held that man 
was wholly bound in will under sin. 

(3.) Pelagius and his School. - Pelagius was a Brit- 
ish monk of the fifth century who went to Rome. 
His doctrine was challenged in North Africa. Coeles- 
tius was excommunicated in 412 by a Synod at Car- 
thage. Pelagius never gathered a sect. Pelagianism 
is an extreme individualism. The race is nota solid- 
arity. Each individual is as though he had been cre- 
ated independently. The soul of man by creation is 
neither holy nor sinful. Adam/’s fall was only the fall 
of Adam. Physical death is not the result of sin, for 
by creation the body is mortal. The only evil result- 
ing from Adam’s sin was the example of disobedience. 
Man has a perfect free will. ‘ We are born not fully 
developed, but with a capacity for either conduct; we 
are formed naturally without either virtue or vice.” 
[Pelagius de Peccat. Orig. 14.] Each person has native 
ability to obey the law of God, if he will. Grace is 
not necessary to salvation, but an aid to our natural 
ability. [Sheldon, Shedd.] 

Pelagius argued that each soul being created there 
was nothing to transmit from father to son. God is 
too holy to permit of the transmission of sin. 
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(4.) Augustine. This man had been a great sin- 
ner; his conversion was marvelous. He had decided 
views of man’s depravity, and he magnified the grace 
of God. He became extreme in his views, and could 
not brook any one disagreeing with him. He was 
extreme in his views, but not heterodox. Augustinism 
was the reverse of Pelagianism. Pelagianism was strict 
individualism, self-dependent and self-confident. Au- 
gustinism considered man in solidarity, dependent, 
and by grace alone saved. Pelagius acted, Augustine 
believed. Augustine claimed that man started from a 
lofty idea—‘‘not an undeveloped child.” He was en- 
dowed with a good will. Man was originally free; 
had choice of conduct; was free to choose. Adam 
did not improve his opportunity, but gave way to sin. 

Results. Sentence was executed on body and soul. 
The body is to sicken, die, and moulder to dust. The 
flesh is to be warring against the soul. [See ‘“Immor- 
tality of the Soul.” Landis, p. 346-348. ] 

These disasters were transmitted. All the race is 
corrupted in Adam. The old man begets, and not the 
regenerated man. [Proofs, Rom. V, 12; Eph. II, 3.] 
Man has no moral ability. Augustine saw the “doctrines 
of unconditional election, and irresistible grace.” [See 
Shedd’s Lecture, Anthropology of Augustine. | 

(5.) Semi-Pelagianism. In Gaul John Cassianus, a 
monk and disciple of Chrysostom, repudiated both 
man’s complete moral ability, and man’s complete 
bankruptcy. He held to the entailment of sin, and 
‘left man in possession of a free will, “able either to 
neglect or to love the grace of God.” He had no sym- 
pathy with election. [Sheldon.] 
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Semi-Pelagianism grew up in North Africa from a 
dispute as to the meaning of Augustine’s theory of ab- 
solute predestination. Some were thrown into great 
doubt and despair. Others made it the occasion of 
indifference or licentiousness. Another class “ were 
supposing that some virtuous efficacy, even though 
it be very slight, must be ascribed to the human 
will, in regeneration.” (Shedd, II, 182.] Out of 
_ this exaltation of human will came Semi-Pelagianism. 

(6.) Moderate Augustinianism laid greater stress on 
inherited corruption and divine grace. It made divine 
grace to precede good works. It did not hold to irre- 
sistible grace. Gregory held to “prevenient grace,” 
but not to ‘irresistible grace.” 

Nature of Sin. Sin is any transgression of the law. 
It was not largely discussed. Origen’s view was still 
held. (1.) There is no absolute will back of it, and is 
not from the source of all being. (2.) Is not a sub- 
stance, but accident. (38.) Denotes a diminution of 
being, an encroachment of vanity and emptiness upon 
the soul. 

Sin when an evil is not athing. It isanon-existent. 
[ Athanasius. ] 

“vil is not a living and animate essence, but a con- 
dition in the soul contrary to virtue.” [Basil.] 

“Evil is the absence of the good.” [Augustine.] 

“What is the origin of our evil will but pride?” 
[ Augustine. ] 
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CHARTER. VIN; 


CREATION, AND DISASTER OF SIN. 
726-1517. 
The Scholastic age had its strong thinkers and_ phi- 
losophers, but they were not always the best of theo- 
logians. 


1. CREATION OF THE WORLD. 


The Scholastics held that the world had a begin- 
ning. It was not from eternity. Scotus taught that 
the “materiality of the world is only apparent;” it is 
due to the combination of accidents. [Ueberweg I, 
362.] “Creation is an act of God, by which he passes 
through [processes] the primordiales causas or princi- 
pia into the world of invisible and visible creatures,” 
[De Divis. Nat. III, 25.] “The substance of all finite 
things is God.” [See Ueberweg’s Discussion I, p, 362- 
363. | 

Anselm taught that “ reason alone is not competent 
to demonstrate that the world has not always existed.” 
Along this line discussion raged between the realists 
and nominalists. 

Creation was said by some to be instantaneous, after 
which six days were required to arrange matters. 
These days were periods. A few taught that they 
were six literal days. 

2. ANGELS. 


Angels were stillreceived as incorporeal. Occasional 
expressions seemed to present qualifications. Just at 
the close of the former period John of Damascus said 
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they are “incorporeal in comparison with material 


grossness.” a 
Aquinas taught that “ the angels were the first an 
noblest creatures of God. They have their being, not 
through themselves, but from God.” Each angel is a 
distinct creation. They do not depend upon any pre- 


ceding generation. In that respect, they are wholly 


different from men, who have a federal head. 
Angels were classified as in the sixth century. 


3. MAN. 


What was man’s original nature and condition? 
There was an inclination to distinguish between 
“image” and “likeness.” Hugo included in the im- 
age, “ wisdom, righteousness, goodness, knowledge, and 
rationality.” In the likeness he placed “ innocency, 
love, immortality, indissolubility, and spirituality.” 

In “scholastic anthropology” arose the question as to 
the “conditions under which man was made a recip- 
ient of original righteousness.” The righteousness of 
the unfallen man was dependent upon grace. The 
grace was given on the instant of creation, says Aquinas. 

There was an interval of time before the grace was 
imparted, says Hales, Scotus, Bonaventura. They said, 
natural 
powers free from disarrangement; a condition of inno- 


man was created “in puris naturalibus ;” 


cence, but not of righteousness. This was conferred 
as a“ donum superaditum.” 
Krigina did not believe in a terrestrial paradise. 
There were very fanciful, oriental, notions of paradise. 
The dichotomy of man was held by many in oppo- 
sition to trichotomy. 
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Of the mode of the soul’s origin, scholastic theology 
decidedly held to Creationism. [Sheldon.] 

What was man’s fall? 

Erigina rejected the original fall. Sin of man ante- 
dated creation of man,—even caused it. But for sin 
man would never haye been created with an earthly 
body. 

The Greek Church held the common view of the 
origin of sin in the fall. 

The Latin Church held generally to Augustine’s 
view. Toward the close of the period there had ap- 
peared quite an Anti-Augustinian view. 

Original sin was counted a defect or corruption of 
nature, and involved personal guilt or condeination, 
as Augustine taught. The scholastic theologians gen- 
erally agreed to this, but some held peculiar views. 
Abelard taught that the “propensity to evil” belongs 
to us in consequence of original sin, but ‘“ the merely 
natural inclination to anger or sensuality ” arises “from 
the disposition of the body, in itself to sin.” “ Itis only 
the consenting to evil which is sin, and that because 
it implies a culpable contempt of God.” ([Ueberweg, 
1, 395.] Abelard also taught that man had a corrup- 
tion of nature, but no guilt except in Adam. The 
corruption was transmitted, but guilt, not. 

“The soul of fallen Adam was infected with carnal 
affections,” taught Anselm, and this sin-infected na- 
ture was transmitted. Sin was located in the will and 
not in bodily appetites. 

Scotus taught, “ Original sin consists simply in the 
absence of original righteousness.” Aquinas included 
in this absence of righteousness, the active element of 
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concupiscence. Said Hugo, “Original sin is lust and 
ignorance of good.” 

As to the manner in which Adam’s sin gave rise to 
original sin in his posterity, there was much diversity 
of opinion. 

Anselm: By “ Mediate imputation,” but no one of 
Adam’s descendants is responsible for his sin. The 
infant is under condemnation, not because “ he sinned 
in Adam, but because he possesses a nature which was 
robbed in Adam of original righteousness, and mort- 
gaged to sin.” The corruption of the source of the 
race corrupted all the race. Aquinas attacked this view. 
He held that the race is one in Adam, or potentially, 
the race was in Adam. ‘“ When the head sinned, all 
sinned, and became corrupted, because they are of the 
one head. The hand committing a homicide is not 
alone guilty, but the whole body of which the hand is 
one member,” [Sheldon.] 

Freedom of will was recognized as the total cause of 


man’s acts. Scotus and Occam agreed in this. Aqui- 


nas reduced the freedom of will by placing it as a sec- 
ond cause under divine influence, and thereby makes 
it an instrument. Towards the close of the period 
there arose the doctrine that the will might be so placed 
as to prevent sin, or man was not able to sin. This 
was an ideal state. 

They made a difference between freedom of will in 
an unfallen man, and in a fallen man. 

Magnus said: “Between that which reason recog- 
nizes as desirable, and that which natural propensity 
desires, free will decides; through this decision desire 
is tranformed into perfect will.” [Ueberweg.] Aqui- 
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nas taught that will depends on the understanding; 
“that which appears good, is necessarily sought after; 
but necessity arising from internal causes and reposing 
on knowledge, is freedom.” He also taught that “the 
will is not subject to the necessity of compulsion— 
when compulsion is open to desire—but to that neces- 
sity which does not destroy freedom.” “ Voluntary 
action is self-action.” [Summa Theol. I.] 

Nature of Sin. Sin is a negation or privation of 
righteousness. “To sin is to contemn the Creator.” 
[Abelard.] All sin consists in the desire for some 
changeable good which is inordinately desired. [Aqui- 
nas.| “Inordinate love of self is the cause of all sin.” 
[ Aquinas. ] 

It was held that “evil on the whole is no detraction 
from the perfection of the universe. The good and 
beauty added to the saved compensates for evil that 
exists.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


CREATION, AND DISASTER OF SIN. 


1517-1720. 
1. CREATION OF THE WORLD. 


The world, it was believed as before, was created. 
Milton said it was an “efflux from God,” but what he 
meant has not been discovered. Bruno [1548-1600] 
considered the Copernican system of the universe and 
dogmas of the Roman Church incompatible. He ex- 
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panded the system by teaching that our “ solar system 
is one of innumerable worlds, and God the original 
and imminent cause of the universe.” He opposed the 
doctrine of a dualism of matter and form. 

Des Cartes taught: ‘“ Nothing can originate from 
nothing. Matter now exists, and is either eternal or 
commenced an existence. It must have been created.” 

Leibnitz, “‘The existing world is the best of all pos- 
sible worlds.” [Ueberweg, I, 93.] 

Taurillus [1547-1606] regarded the doctrine of the 
‘temporal and atomic origin of the world,” being at 
first “ uncombined atoms,” opposed to the doctrine of 
“the creation of the world from all eternity,” as a 
philosophical, justifiable doctrine. 

The Second Helvetic Confession said: ‘This good 
and Almighty God created all things, both visible and 
invisible, by His eternal Word, and preserves the same 
also by His eternal spirit. [Ch. VII] 

“In the beginning of time, when no. creature had 
any being, God, by His word alone, in the ore of six 
days, created all things, and afterwards, by His provi- 
dence, doth continue, propagate, and order them ac- 
cording to His own will.” [Irish Articles of Religion, 
1615. ] 

The six literal days was the current belief as to the 
time occupied in creation, but occasionally one argued 
that all matter was created instantaneously, and the 
rest of the work of creation was the arrangement of 
this matter for a habitation for man. 

In the latter part of the 16th century began the 
dogma for a pre-Adamite man. [Bruno, Peyrero.] 

It was not thought that God required six days for 
creation, but he took that time to adapt the account to 
man’s mind, 
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2. ANGELS. 


Angels were considered early in the period purely 
spiritual beings, bodiless. For doing God’s will they 
might assume bodily form. Aftera time a few theol- 
ogians assigned to angels bodies, but generally of a 


p) very intangible character. [Bull.] 


Angels are ministers to elect men, was held by some, 
and a portion of the theologians taught the doctrine of 
the existence of guardian angels for believers. 

With this was the doctrine of the presence of Sa- 
tanic power. Luther believed this strongly. The 
world was a battle-field wherein Satan and his cohorts 
were in strong array against God and his rule. So 
Milton taught in Paradise Lost. Calvin also taught 
the agency of Satan. 


3.. MAN. 


What was the original nature and condition of man? 

In this period man and his relations was the most 
prominent theme of controversy. Two schools of 
thought grew up. (1.) That man was created pure 
and exalted, endowed with high attributes, and placed 
in Paradise. Here stood the Romanists, Lutherans 
and Reformed. 

These differed as to whether “man’s moral excel- 
lence” was natural or created with him, or super- 
natural and bestowed upon him as a gift. Romanists 
said it was a gift. God made man a man, and then 
“added the admirable gift of original righteousness,” 
—‘Donum superaditum,” Luther and others held 
that ‘‘ the moral excellence was created with man, and 
was an integer of man.” [Sheldon.] 


The Second Helvetic Confession said: ‘“ Among all 
the creatures, the angels and men are most excellent.” 
[Ch. VII.] 


(2.) The Socinians held that the first man had in 
_ Adam but slight superiority over all men born since. 
Adam had no positive righteousness to start with. He 
carved out his own life, and made his own “ moral ex- 
cellence.” Some Arminians [Limbroch] bordered close 
upon this theory, allowing to Adam little superiority 
save in “innocence and integrity of nature.” [Jeremy 
Taylor, Original Sin.] 

As to dichotomy or trichotomy, in the early part of 
the period not much was said, but what was, drifted 
towards two natures in man. [Second Helvetic Con- 
fession.] But later there were those who hinted that 
the spiritual nature might be separated from the 
mental. 

There were two views of man’s immortality. The 
larger part held that man was by nature immortal. 
God gave him in creation an immortal nature. The 
Socinians held that there was no natural immortality, 
but as a subsequent gift God made man immortal. 

Creationism was held in the 16th century in opposi- 
tion to traducianism by Protestants and Romanists. 
Such was the doctrine of the Eastern Church. But 
Lutherans in the 17th century came to hold to the 
Traducian doctrine. It finally came around that the 
Calvinists were creationists, and the Lutherans were 
traducianists. 

THE FALL OF MAN, 


At first there was little variety of view as to the 
fact of the fall of man, for all was according to the 
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Roman idea. But as sects were born, and other com- 
munions were established, the question of the fall of 
man into sin, how he fell, the cause of the fall, the ex- 
tent to which the fall of Adam affected his race, bécame 
great questions. Upon them were founded divisions of 
old societies, and new organizations were formed. 

There were four questions discussed : 

(1.) To what extent was the fall dependant upon 
divine decrees. . 

(2.) To what extent was human freedom involved 
in the fall. 

(3.) In Adam’s posterity, what was original sin. 

(4.) What amount of moral ability remains in 
man. 


(1.) TOWHAT EXTENT WAS THE FALL DEPENDENT UPON 
DIVINE DECREES. 


Roman theologians did not allow that man fell in 
the least because of God’s decrees. God permitted it, 
nothing more. Man was not the creature of fate, or 
destiny. There grew up a small party who inclined to 
throw the responsibility upon God, by saying that 
man fell because God withheld grace,—or a form of 
grace man ought to have had to prevent a fall. 

Luther and Melanchthon advocated to a very full 
extent the divine sovereignty, but never in plain terms 
accepted that Adam fell because of divine decrees. It 
is true, some of their terms seem to convey a leaning 
to this, as when Luther says, “God foreknows nothing 
contingently ;” “Immutable and infallible is the will 
of God which governs our mutable will.” While 
these words imply that Adam sinned by divine decree, 
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yet he never says so. Melanchthon at first seemed to : 
teach that man fell by decree, but abandoning that 
ground, said it was by permission. Probably Gerhard | 
stated the Lutheran doctrine when crystallized into 
form, saying: “God decreed from eternity to permit or 
not to prevent the fall of man.” 

Zwingli emphasized Adam’s fall by God’s agency. 
The Reformed Church generally followed this doctrine. 
The word “coaction” is used to imply Adam’s union 
with divine decree. So taught Calvin. His Insti- 
tutes are full of it. Even Bezasotaught. The kernel 
of the Genevan doctrine was predestination. So the 
Westminster Articles, the Scotch Articles, and the An- 
glican Articles, slightly softened. 

The Arminian teaching was the opposite of this. 
Man was not necessitated to fall. Adam could have 
stood. His own will led to a fall. There was neither 
positive nor permissive will. The followers of Ar- 
minius have never admitted the existence of divine 
decrees making Adam to fall. 

The Socinian theory made Adam/’s fall to exist in 
God’s mind only as a contingent event. It might 
occur or it might not. Adam was free to choose ; 
there was alternative of choice. While he must choose 
one or the other, he could choose which he would. 


(2.) TO WHAT EXTENT WAS HUMAN FREEDOM INVOLVED 
IN THE FALL. 


The general doctrine of the Roman Catholics was 
that Adam was endowed with such a complete freedom 
of will as to have unlimited power of choice. In no 
way did God lead or compel him to the choice he 
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made. There were some shades to this strong teach- 
ing at different times. It is probable that the Jesuits 
introduced some of these, but all were emphatic in 
stating the general doctrine of freedom. 

Luther, from the cramped view he held of the fall, 
defined freedom as simple power of volition. As Shel- 
don says, “ A freedom from positive determination, a 
power of alternative choice, appears on his premises to 
be out of the question.” Some Lutheran theologians 
taught that freedom of choice after the fall was not 
the same as before. They were not as clear in their 
statements as the Roman Catholics, or the Reformed 
Church. Zwingli was the first Reformer to speak, 
Adam had freedom only to will but not to exercise, 
since God’s positive pressure was upon him. To free 
themselves from some trouble, some dilemmas, they 
taught that Adam sinned freely. The decree was made 
that he should fall, but still he fell freely. Perkins of 
Cambridge said: “Evil permitted must come to pass,” 
i. e., God having permitted Adam’s fall, Adam must 
fall. Calvyin’s pages are full of this doctrine. 

The Arminian doctrine of freedom opposes both 
compulsion and necessity. Adam was not under any 
necessity to sin, nor was he compelled to sin. He 
sinned from choice; it was essential to real freedom 
that there should be an alternation of choice. Armin- 
ius, Limbroch, Episcopius and others taught this 
freely. 

The Socinian teachers were Arminians on this point. 

(3.) IN ADAM’S POSTERITY WHAT WAS ORIGINAL SIN. 

Here has been great variety of view. In general, 
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the Romanists held that there were two elements in 
original sin, following Adam’s progeny. (1.) Destitu- 
tion of moral power because of a corruption of that 
power. (2.) Actual guilt. [Council of Trent.] This 
corruption extends to Adam’s posterity by heredity. 
The fountain being tainted, the whole stream is tainted. 
Duns Scotus had formerly taught that man’s fallen na- 
ture differed from the unfallen only in the loss of orig- 
inal righteousness, which was the supernatural gift be- 
stowed upon man. This view was argued by a few, as 
Bellarmin, but it never seemed to gain any consider- 
able strength. Aquinas’ former idea of the propagation 
of the sin of Adam was held generally ; the race sinned 
in Adam, the head of the race. 

Among Lutheran theologians were recognized two 
elements in original sin. ‘Corruption of nature, and 
guilt.” Both of these were communicated to Adam’s 
progeny. ‘ All men begotten after the common course 
of nature are born in sin.” [Augsburg Confession. ] 
Two terms were sometimes used, “immediate imputa- 
tion,” and “ mediate imputation of sin.” Melanehthon 
intimated a preference for the mediate, but would not 
quarrel if one held to the former. He was inclined to 
say that man was born corrupt, but if one said he was 
born guilty, he would not object. 

Zwingli excluded all guilt from original sin in Adam’s 
progeny. He called it a disease and a condition, 

Calvin included guilt as an element in original sin. 
The child is guilty as well as corrupted. So held most 
of the Reformed theologians. So were colored the 
canons of the Synod at Dort, the Westminster, and 
Waldenses. As reasons for holding this view were, 
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Adam, the head, was corrupted, and the fact that 


- nature left to itself went into sin and guilt. 


Arminians stood with Zwingli—in original sin is 
only corruption of the nature, but not guilt. Simon 
Episcopius was emphatic in his statements. He held 
that God could not on any principle condemn infants 
who die, to the punishment of hell, for they were not 
guilty. If they were guilty they must be punished. 
He saved the infants in Heaven. 

The Socinians held that Adam by the fall brought 
guilt upon no one but himself. Corruption was the 
first step to forming an evil habit. 


(4.) WHAT AMOUNT OF MORAL ABILITY REMAINS IN MAN. 


Romanism taught that after the fall man has re- 
mains of moral ability, but he is so deformed by sin, 
that he cannot obtain recovery except by the aid of 
divine grace. Free will is not extinguished, but the 
use of free will is prevented from bringing a soul to 
salvation. 

While this was the general view, there were various 
opinions among the theologians. It could not be oth- 
erwise than that Luther and Reformed teachings should 
have some influence upon Roman teaching. There 
existed sects in Romanism, as the Jesuits, Jansenists, 
Benedictines, Augustines, etc., whose theologians drifted 
apart and were only held together by the papacy. 

Theologians of the Lutheran faith held to the moral 
inability of the fallen man. The Ausburgh Confession 
held that the natural man could work out a sort of 
civil righteousness, but it was not a real righteousness 
in the sight of God. Man can do nothing but sin 
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without the aid of grace. [Gerhard.] Calvin taught 
man’s absolute inability to do any good without God’s 
grace. “Our nature is not only destitute of all good, 
but it is so fertile in all evils that it cannot remain in- 
active.” [Calvin.] 

In his disputations Arminius held that man was 
morally unable to do good, spiritual things, and restore 
himself to divine favor. He must have the grace of 
God. Later Arminians somewhat inclined to enlarge 
men’s powers, but still not to make them enough for 
salvation. 

The Socinian theologians stood on the Pelagian 
ground, which enabled man by his own will to partake 
of the means for restoration to the Divine favor. 

In all respects, the discussions from the [V Period from 
1517 concerning man were only excelled in importance 
by those concerning the doctrine of the atonement. 
(For the major part of the treatment of the above 
four points we are indebted to Dr. Sheldon’s work.) 

See how the creeds treat this subject. “Man * * 
by the instigation of the serpent and his own fault, 
falling from the goodness and uprightness, he became 
subject to sin, death, and divers calamities; and 
such a one as he became by his fall, such are all his 
offspring, even subject to sin and death, and sundry 
calamities.” [Second Helvetic Confession, Ch. VIIT.] 

“All Adam/’s posterity * > * as to the 
first Adam, or earthly man, is fallen, degenerated, and 
dead, * * * subject unto the power, nature, 
and seed of the serpent, which he sows in men’s 
hearts, while they abide in this material and corrupted 
state.” [Conf. of Faith of Society of Friends, 1675.] 
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“That man who was created pure and holy, after the 
image of God, deprived himself through his own 
fault of that happy condition = e a by 
transgression lost that righteousness and holiness,” ete. 
[Conf. of the Waldenses, 1655.] 

“The sinfulness of that estate, whereinto man fell, 
consists in the guilt of Adam’s first sin, the want of 
original righteousness, and the corruption of his whole 
nature, is commonly called original sin; together with 
all actual transgressions which proceed from it.” 
[Shorter Catechism Westminster, Question 18.] 

“As all men have sinned in Adam,” ete. [Synod of 
Dort.] 

[Consult Irish Articles of Religion 1615, No. 22, 28.] 
“Be guhilk [which] transgression, commonly called 
Originale sinne, wes the Image of God utterlie defaced 
in man, and he and his posteritie of nature become en- 
emies to God, slaves to Sathan, and servedis unto sin.” 
[Scotch Confession of Faith 1560.] 


GHAR PERSA: 


CREATION, AND DISASTER OF SIN. 
1720-1891. 
1. THE WORLD. 

On entering this period marked change regarding 
the doctrine of God’s work of creation, as to impulses 
to creation, mode and time, appear. 

The old Catholic doctrine of creation “ from nothing” 
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was questioned. It was said, Creation is.from some- 
thing, or it is an evolution,—it came out of His Spirit. 
Another taught that creation was out of the plentitude 
of His power. Another said, Creation is “a necessary 
manifestation of the Divine nature.” After all, no 
theory seems more satisfactory or generally believed 
than the old Catholic. 

God’s motive to Creation. The doctrinal writers 
said, it was because of His love in free operation. He 
was not compelled to create. He did not need to cre- 
ate for his glory. The Scholastics and Leibnitz dis- 
cussed the question as to whether God could have 
created a world different from this: i. e., did God have 
several world plans, and was he necessitated to select 
this as the best? In man, creation reached a high aim, 
but in the God-man, Christ, the highest. 

In this period a distinction is observed between 
“creation and preservation.” Creation of material was 
the direct act of God without any intervening second- 
ary causes, while preservation is the upholding and 
maintaining of the work by law, or the employment 
of secondary causes, 

As to the time occupied in creation, the present period 
has been prolific of discussion. The old theory of six 
literal days has given place to that of periods. LaPlace 
promulgated the nebular hypothesis, which has found 
many ardent advocates. The word day then is a long 
period. Another theory of creation is of two great 
eras of three days each. The first is the Inorganic era, 
of three days. “Ist day. Light, cosmical. 2d day. 
The earth divided from the fluid around it, or indi- 
vidualized, 38d day.» Outlining of the land and water 
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and creation of vegetations.” The Second is the Or- 
ganicera. “4th day. Light from the sun. 5th day. 
Creation of the lower orders of animals. 6th day. 
Creation of mammals. Creation of man.” This work 
of the eras was followed by a period of rest. There 
are really three theories of creation in this period, as 

(1.) The view called orthodox, of literal days. 

(2.) The restitution hypothesis, i. e., that, after 
long intervals the world was prepared for man, but 
God confused a portion of the earth, and then set it to 
rights in six literal days, closing the work with man. 
[John Pye Smith. ] 

(3.) The theory of the Harmonists or Concordists, 
that the six days are periods, during which the heay- 
ens above and the earth beneath were modeled by 
great geological changes, until it became the fit abode 
for man, when he was created as God’s best, last work. 

Swedenborg taught that creation is not from noth- 
ing, ‘ but is from God’s love through the agency of his 
wisdom.” Approaching as he does an ideal theory, 
Swendenborg kept quite free from pantheism. 

As to how long since man was created there is va- 
riety of opinion. The chronology of Archbishop 
Usher makes it 4004 years before the birth of Jesus 
Christ in Bethlehem of Judea. Petavius says 3983 B. 
C.; Hales 5411; Jackson 5426; Winchell 12,500; Bun- 
sen 20,000 B.C. In general, theologians are inclined 
to discount the so-called proofs of an older age for 
Adam, and stand by the common interpretation. 

Pre-Adamite: Whether man existed upon the earth 
before Adam was first strongly argued by Peyrerias in 
1655. The matter received very little attention previous 
to 1833. Since then, the caverns, river drifts, loess and 
moraines, volcanic tuff, peat bogs, kitchen-middens, 
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megaliths and tumuli, lake dwellings and modern say- 
ages have been studied for facts to substantiate the 
doctrine. Professor Winchell in Pre-Adamites, has — 
striven to concentrate all the argument in a focus. 
After all, the Church holds that Adam was the first 


man. 
2. ANGELS. 


The Church of Rome holds that angels are pure 
spirits, but bodiless. Protestants are not uniform in 
their view. Some hold to the Roman theory. Others 
that they have etherial bedies. When in Scripture 
times they appeared they were in a bodily form. 

Angels have superhuman intelligence; are agents of 
God to do his will; they bow in worship to God, and 
are not themselves objects of worship ; they are capa- 
ble of rapid motion. Swedenborg said, “Angels are 
the spirits of departed human beings.” 

There is a personal devil, who is a fallen angel; with 
him are lesser fallen angels, Satan is limited in his 
power to afflict man; will be judged at the last day, 
and punished forever in Hell, “ made for the devil and 
his angels.” ; 


3. MAN. 


(1.) Some new questions arose as to what was 
man’s original nature, and the condition under which 
he was placed, 

Romanism holds to the dualism of man. Many 
Protestants hold to the same. Such say that the old 
terms Mind and Soul are the same, and the terms 
Soul and Spirit are not in substance distinct. ‘ They 
are one and the same substance under different aspects 
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or relations.” [Pope Vol. I, page 428.] “ This Dichot- 
omy is quite consistent with a certain measure of 
truth in the theory of Trichotomy which separates be- 
tween soul and spirit.” In order to get over the diffi- 
culty presented by Paul, where he evidently uses “soul 
and spirit” as representing two different natures in 
man, itis said that, “ St Paul adopts that distinction for 
practical purposes; when he does so, the soul and the 
spirit are distinguished as one; the immaterial princi- 
_ plein relation to the world of sense and the other in 
relation to a world of spirituality.” An answer to this 
is that in no other case does Paul use terms in this 
double sense, of so grave importance. 

There are many who teach trichotomy, as De- 
litzsch and Van Oosterzee. [Van Oost., Vol. I, 366.] If we 
accept the teaching of St. Paul, there seems no doubt 
but that the question must be answered in the former 
sense, man is trichotomistic. Even where it appears 
that there are other passages in Scripture which seem 
to favor a more dualistic presentment, yet the trichot- 
omistic seems to us preferable, on internal psycholog- 
ical grounds. 

Has the soul a natural appetence to immortality ? 
One party teaches that it has not, “for man is purely a 
material being,” and endless existence is something 
given to it after life or being has commenced. The 
other party says that the soul has in itself naturally 
the elements of endlessness. It cannot die. Once 
having commenced existence it must exist. It may 
change from one form of existence to another form, but 
itexists. As tothe mode of its existence, there is a vari- 
ety of belief. The Swedenborgian says that an ethe- 
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real body exists within the gross material, and at the 
death of the material, will come out. Ofhers say that 
the gross material will be raised in the resurrec- 
tion. Others, that anew body willbe given to the soul. 

While the Romanists hold to creationism, some Prot- 
estants followthem. Other Protestants are traducianists. 


_ The-vreater portion of the Lutheran writers are on the 


side of traducianism. So are Edwards, Wesley, Wat- 
son, Fletcher, Raymond and Pope. Van Oosterzee 
seems to lean to the traducian theory, though not very 
explicit. 

4.. FALL OF MAN AND RESULTS. 


The present period does not speak so confidently of 
the pre-determination to a fall asthe former. It is 
true Calvinists hold on to the eternal decrees, but in 
a weakened sense. Non-Calvinists hold that it was 
God’s will that men should be holy and live lives of 
purity, and that all God had to do with man’s fall into 
sin was to create him a free moral agent with the pos- 
sibility of falling. ; 

Some Restorationists hold the necessity of some sin 
as a matter of discipline. 

Even among those who hold to a decree of the fall 
there are diverse notions. Calvinism has developed 
two schools of thought. 

(1.) Supra-lapsarian, or the decree was made first 
and man was made to fall in order to fulfill the decree. 

(2.) Sub-lapsarian, or infra-lapsarian, the decree was 
made and man was permitted to fall. The decree was 
fulfilled without the direct exercise of divine agency. 
A few have taught that God was the author of sin. 

There is a consistency in general in the teachings of 
Edwards, Hodge, Pond, Emmons, whose teachings can 
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only have one logical deduction, as an answer to the 
question, “ Whence came evil?” and that is, “It came 
from the Great First Cause of all things.” 

In Néw England have been divines in this period 
who, while really Calvinistic in their predelictions, 
have been unwilling to make God appear so promi- 
nently as the direct author of man’s fall. 

The two Edwardses introduced some modifications 
of Calvinism, and Dr. Timothy Dwight, grandson of 
the elder Edwards, still more modified the harsh doc- 
trine of Calvinism. Out of the teachings of these 
men has come the New England Theology. This new 
divinity, or New England Theology, teaches: “There 
isa radical distinction between necessity and certainty;” 
“Call sin is of an active and voluntary nature;” “the 
human will possesses power of contrary choice,” but 


* “natural 


“is invariably determined by motives,’ 
ability equals moral obligation ;” “God decrees the vo- 
litions of moral agents in such a sense that they will 
act just as they do,” or ‘“ God’s decrees secure the cer- 
tainty of men’s choices, but do not secure their neces- 
sity ” * Adam’s guilt is not imputed to his descend- 
ants, and the elect can fall away after regeneration, 
even. totally and finally, but never will.” New Eng- 
land Theology desires to hold on to Calvinism and at 
the same time be free from the reproach of Calvinism. 
To catch the aroma of New England theology one may 
read Edwards, Dr. Stiles, Hopkins, Trumball, Smalley, 
Judson, Spring, Robinson, Strong, Dwight, Emmons, 
and a host of Congregational divines. It is taught at 
Andover, New Haven, Bangor and Chicago. 

Man’s will has been a theological battle-field. Two 
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leading schools exist. One has taught the necessitarian 
theory—a man can will in matters of religion, for the 
salvation of the soul,only in one way. There isan im- 
pulse or will higher than himself, which, like the 
spring in aclock, is continually bearing, it may be but 
lightly, but enough to bring it into the line of action 
designed by this superior will. So the mind acts only 
as it is forced to. The other has taught that man has 
a perfect “freedom of the will,” and while he must act 
in some way, he is free to choose the way in which he 
will act. This theory has been admirably set forth by 
Dr. Whedon, in “Freedom of the Will.” 

Here philosophy has entered the arena. Ried, and 
Dugald Stewart stand together for freedom of will or 
power of self-determination. While the eccentric 
Hamilton cannot conceive of either freedom or neces- 
sity, he turns to freedom as the better condition. Kant 
and Leibnitz, after traveling around in a dreamy mys- 
ticism come up at “self-determination.” Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, to be consistent, found that he must preach 
the Arminian doctrine of freedom of the will. So did 
Dr. C. G. Finney, of Oberlin. 

A few antagonists to these more liberal teachers at- 
tempt to negative their words by saying that they 
meant to intimate that there is a force back of all the 
choice which compels or leads to this or that choice, 
and hence free will is but a chained will. Happy is 
he who can believe that men sometimes mean what 
they say. 

Man’s misuse of this freedom of the will led into 
sin. Adam sinned, and fell. Who was affected by 
this fall, and to what extent? Romanists say, Adam 
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and all his race. So say Protestants. Romanists say, 
Adam was guilty and so the race is guilty. Some 
Protestants say, Adam was guilty and so all the race. 
But others say, Adam was guilty, but his race was 
tainted with sin, and are tending naturally to sin, but 
are not guilty. Not asoul will be sent to Hell because 
of Adam’s sin. In Adam all the race is tainted, and 
the taint is transmitted by heredity. Calvinists are 
divided here. One branch says, “ original sin includes 
guilt as well as corruption.” The other says, “ corrup- 
tion alone is a matter of inheritance.” American 
Methodists do not hold to infantile guilt, but to 
hereditary corruption. 

How much of moral ability has fallen man? One 
school says, man is so utterly destitute that he cannot 
even desire of himself to turn to salvation and live. 
If he has a desire, it is an evidence that God has first 
planted it there, or moved the soul to it. The pres- 
ence of that desire is evidence that God has called that 
soul to Himself. 

Another school says, man has within himself, and 
around him in society, all the influences and impulses 
he can desire to bring him into perfect harmony with 
God, and receive salvation. 

Methodists speak simply of an inability of men in 
their natural state to keep the law of God. But the 
Divine Spirit meets every man on the threshold of 
moral agency with a measure of assistance, so that it is 
possible for every soul to be saved. 


SECTION III. CHRIST AND RE- 
DEMPTION. 


CHAPTER XI. 


CHRIST AND REDEMPTION. 


70-320. 
1. CHRIST. HIS PERSON AND OFFICE. 


Christ. Early Christian literature used the Scrip- 
ture terms expressive of the divine-human nature of 
the Christ,—as Son of God, and Son of Man. He was 
represented as the Perfect One; a mediator between 
God offended, and man offending; the link binding 
the creature and the Creator together. 

This Christ was absolutely sinless. Justin taught: 
God brought forth from Himself before the formation 
of the world a rational potency, the Logos, through 
whose agency he created the world. [Dial. Trypho.] 
This Logos became man in Jesus Christ, the Son of the 
Virgin. He abolished the Mosaic law and substituted 
the moral law. [Ibid.] This Christ is an object of 
worship. [Ibid.] In His name, with the Father and 
Holy Ghost, we are baptized. [Ibid.] 

Athenagoras taught: ‘The Logos came forth from 
God.” “Father and Son are one; the Son is in the 
Father and the Father in the Son through the unity 
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and power of the Spirit.” He recognized, as the ob- 
jects of worship, “Father, Son and Holy Ghost.” 
[Apology.] Tatian taught that “redemption and re- 
generation are through Christ.” [Oration.] [See Dor- 
ner’s Person of Christ, Vol. I, p. 289.] 

Origen alone thought that Christ’s ceremonial cleans- 
ing might indicate some slight detraction from abso- 
lute purity, yet elsewhere he asserts Christ’s sinless na- 
ture. 

The Ebionites said that the human nature of Jesus 
was a phantom. This led the Fathers to carefully ex- 
amine the question. They asserted that the human 
nature of Jesus was real andnot phantom. [Tertullian 
Ad. Marc., IIT, 8,11. and De Prin., IJ, 6, 1.] 

There was a variety of views of the theologians as to 
the manifestations and accidents of the human nature. 
Clement and Origen held that Christ’s human nature 
was “impassible, from all bodily necessities and 
appetencies.” [Strom, VI, 9.] Origen thought Christ’s 
body appeared differently to different people. [Cent. 
Cel., VI, 77.] 

The early writers were satisfied with saying, “ The 
Word became flesh.” Their statements regarding the 
human soul were different. Tertullian and Origen de- 
clared He had a rational soul. It has been thought 
that Hermas, Justin Martyr, and Clement of Alex- 
andria, denied a rational soul to Christ, but it is prob- 
able, from other expressions, that they have been 
misinterpreted. [Sheldon.] 

There was a theory advanced that the Logos took the 
place of the human soul. 
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Origen held that Christ’s soul, like all other souls, 
had a pre-existence. [De Prin., I], 6.] 

Incarnation involved a permanent union of the Di- 
vine and human natures. Their union was not tem-— 
porary. 


Christ’s raised body was taken up to Heaven. 


Pope Vol. II, p. 133-139. Pope Vol. II, p. 297-316. Sinlessnessof Jesus. Ullmann 
4th Ed. p. 254-264. 


Consult Hodge Sys. Theol. Vol. II, p. 314-638. 
2. CHRIST’S WORK OF REDEMPTION. 


The early Church said but little about the distinctive 
work of Christ. The facts of Redemption were dwelt 
upon, and the subject considered as a Whole, but one 
special part of the work was not considered to the ex- 


clusion of others. 

Read Luthard’s Saving Truths of Christianity, page 136. 

Christ as a Meditator was regarded in the Church in 
six aspects. 

(1.) The Church regarded Christ as the “ sufficient 
Mediator between God and man,” and He was the only 
Mediator. (2.) The Church looked upon the death 
of Christ on the cross “as the crowning feature of the 
redemptive work.” Christ bore the curse for us. The 
death of Christ was the highest evidence of the God- 
man being. Some of the teachers esteemed Christ’s 
teaching powers as his superior quality, while others 
said his sacrifice was superior. (8.) The Church held 
Christ’s death to be a “ vicarious sacrifice.” His death 
was the consummation of His obedience, which offset 
man’s disobedience. (4.) ‘ The work of Christ was re- 
garded as bringing redemption negatively, by limiting 
the power of Satan and hisangels.” Positively, in the 
work of Christ there was -a necessity that He should 
come, a man born of woman, in order to benefit man, 
The incarnation was a necessity to perfecting a plan of 
human salvation. (5.) Christ’s redemption brings a 
divine life into the believer. (6.) Many writers 
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taught that the moral influence of Christ’s holy life 
was “elevating and purifying.” [Clement of Alex. 
Origen. Sheldon.] 

Some early Christians taught that the redemptive 
price was paid to Satan, i. e., there was a commercial 
idea in redemption. Irenaeus taught the opposite. 
Satan had no right to fallen man. It is not to ‘be de- 
nied that in the writings of the first three centuries, 
disproportionate attention is bestowed upon the con- 
nection between redemption and the kingdom of dark- 
ness, and upon the relation of apostate man to Satan. 
[Shedd II, 216.] 

“All true scientific development of the doctrine of 
the Atonement must take its departure from the idea 
of divine justice.” [Ibid 2, 216.] 

Says the author of “Ad Diognetum,” “ God Himself 
gave up His Son asa ransom for us, the holy for the 
unholy, the good for the evil, the just for the unjust, 
the incorruptible for the corruptible, the immortal for 
the mortal. For what else could cover our sins, but 
his righteousness? * - * QO, unlooked for ben- 
efit! That the sinfulness of many should be hidden 
in one, that the righteousness of one should justify 
many ungodly.” [Quoted by Shedd II, 218.] This 
surely teaches “vicarious satisfaction” for our sins. 

Arnobius the African taught that “it was necessary 
that Christ should appear on earth as a man, because, if 
he had come down to it in his original nature, he 
could not have been seen by men nor have accomplish- 
ed the objects of his mission.” [Ueberweg I, 322.] 

3. CHRIST'S REDEMPTION APPROPRIATED. 

See “Hist. of Controversy,’’ Pope Vol. II, p. 348-357. 

In the first centuries the Church did not believe in 
‘Grresistible grace, or absolute predestination to eternal 
life.” 
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The Predestination they held was “ regarded as con- 


- ditioned by God’s foreknowledge of the free acts of 


men.” “That which is to be does not take place be- 
cause it is known; but it is known that it will be, be- 
cause it is to take place.” [Origen Coment. on Gen.]_ 
The hardening of Pharaoh resulted from his ‘misuse 
of light and forbearance.” When God withdrew, or 
left Pharaoh to himself, he misused his liberty and be- 
came hardened. [Sheldon.] 

The Church in this period believed in the power of 
the Gospel to work sudden conversions, though there 
were individual theologians who held that time was 
required to work moral renovation. [Clem. of Alex.] 

The term justification was not as critically defined as 
at a later date. Nor was faith fully defined. An at- 
tempt was made to define the relation of faith to knowl- 
edge. [Clem. of Alex.] 

There commenced quite early a tendency to make 
works displace faith, so that man could merit salva- 
tion. The works first specified were alms-giving, and 
celibacy. Origen taught seven things that are “ remis- 
sions of sin:” “ Baptism, Martyrdom, Alms-Giving, 
Forgiveness of our Brothers, Conversion of a Sinner 
from the Error of his Ways, Abundant Love, and 
Deep Repentance.” These things at a later day be- 
came Romish heresies. 

In the latter part of this period there was a shadow 
of obstruction in approach to Christ for salvation. 
The office of confessor and martyrs was dimly hinted. 

The perpetual virginity of Mary appeared in this 
period in a very subdued manner, but it did not take 


the form of a doctrine, or recognize in her an interces- 
sory office. 

Of necessity, in this foundation period of doctrinal 
‘statement there was great indistinctness, and much 
__contrariety in the teachings. There was no systematic 

: theology. Schools of Christian thought were not yet 
established. It is a wonder there was so clear a resem- 
___ blance in the doctrines held and advocated by different 
theologians. Only the guiding of the divine handand 
_ the reading of the Scriptures could have procured such 
results. 


: CHAPTER XL 


CHRIST AND REDEMPTION. 
320-726. i 
1. PERSON OF CHRIST. 


Specific consideration of Christology grew out of the 
fe Arian controversy. 
4 Arianism denied to Jesus a divine human na- 
ture, but that He was pure humanity; charging 
the Catholics with substituting two persons for the 
single Christ. Apollinaris held that Jesus had no 
need of “a personal indwelling of Deity.” This 
4 doctrine was condemned at Council of Constantinople 
in 381. Opposed to Apollinaris was Athanasius and 
the two Gregories, who taught the doctrine that Christ 
had a perfect human nature, consisting of a body and 
a rational soul together with the “divine nature.” 
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[Hagenbach, I, 386.]. Athanasius taught that Christ’s 
nature must resemble man’s. Sinfulness is not a 
necessary attribute of human nature. [Ibid.] Nes- 
a torius thought “ that the divine and human natures of 
Christ ought to be distinctly separated.” On the other 
_ hand, Cyril of Alexandria leaned to the Egyptian notion 
= that “there was a perfect union of the two natures.” 


2 [ Hagenbach, I, 390.] 
: ~ The Greek Fathers taught the perfect humanity in 


=: Jesus, but the divine completely overshadowed the 
human. Like a drop of vinegar in the ocean, was a 
favorite illustration. 

The Antiochian School recognized the human na- 
ture of Jesus in a very distinct manner, and distin- 
guished sharply between the human and the divine 
in Christ. Theodore of Mopsuestia went so far as ~ 
to make the two natures in Christ a sort of associa- 
tion, and not complete union. 

The Alexandrian School remained Nicene, subordi- 
nating the human to the divine, but emphasizing the 
unity. é 

The Latin Fathers placed more stress upon the 
human. Hilary emphasized the “ most intimate union 
between the divine and human natures of Christ.” 

The two Eastern Schools collided. Cyril of Alex- 
andria and Nestorius of Constantinople antagonized 
each other. It arose out of a personal controversy of 
these two ambitious men. They were jealous of each 
other. Doctrinal differences at last came into the con- 
troversy. Nestorius denying the two natures of 
Christ in perfect unity, Cyril subordinating one to 
the other in absolute unity. 
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Nestorius said that Mary was “Christotokos’”—mother 
or bearer of Christ. Cyrilsaid Mary was “Theotokos”— 
mother of God. Nestorius was defeated and banished 
by the Council of Ephesus 431, and the doctrine was. 
placed in the Creed in the word “Theotokos.” This 
satisfied neither party. The Nestorians removed to 
Persia. The Cyrillian party began to advance the 
dogma that Christ had but one nature. Eutychus 
became the leader, and taught that the human at- 
tributes are assimilated to the divine in Christ. It was 
condemned in 448, but upheld by the Synod of Ephesus 
449, and settled at the Council of Chalcedon 451, when 
the Creed of Chalcedon was formed. [Vol. I, 248.] 
Theologians have been divided on this creed, one class 
calling it a finished statement, but Lutherans criti- 
cised it as defective. [Sheldon. | 

Long agitation followed. The advocates of one na- 
ture were called Monophysites. The advocates of one 
will were called Monothelites. 

The Monophysites became a permanent schism as 
seen in the Jacobites, Copts, Abysinians, and Ar- 
menians. The Monothelites practically went out in 
the Maronites. 

The doctrine of the “kenosis” was, as Augustine 
stated it, ‘‘ When He (the Son of God) emptied himself 
in order to assume the form of a servant, He laid not 
down what He had, but assumed that which He had not 
before.” [Sheldon.] 

There grew up the controversy as to what nature of 
Christ was crucified. It was said one nature, and this 
belief was called, “‘Theopaschitism.” This seemed to 
favor the Monophysite belief. Some placed in their 
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formula, “one of the Trinity was crucified.” [Read 
Dorner’s Person of Christ, Vol. I, Divis. 2, p. 25-216.] 


2. CHRIST’S WORK OF REDEMPTION. 


Some held that Satan had a claim on man, and that 
the redemption price as a payment canceled the debt. 


Man had sold himself to Satan, and Christ came as a 


ransom. The devil was willing to accept Christ in place 
of all the world. It was said that the flesh of Christ 
deceived Satan, and man was redeemed by a fraud. 

In the Latin Church the theory never became cur- 
rent that Satan received a stipulated ransom, still it 
was quite generally accepted that “Satan possessed a 
certain right over the apostate race.” [Augustine De 
Trin. XIII, 12. Leo. Sermo. XXII, 3.] Baur states 
in these words the belief:—Augustine called it “ the 
full property right over man,” and Leo, “a tyrannic 
right.” 

The death of Christ was said to be “a tribute or sac- 
rifice to God, a means of vindicating his justice in con- 
nection with the exercise of clemency toward trans- 
gressors.”” 

Eusebius places Christ’s death, “as a victim of God 
and a great sacrifice.” He was ‘offered to the Most 
High” as a sacrifice for the world. Hilary says Christ 
was a voluntary offering to God the Father. Augus- 
tine: Jesus‘ the Great High Priest, who offered Him- 
self to God in His passion for us,’ but Christ’s sacri- 
fice wrought no essential change in the disposition of 
God toward the race. ; 

In the Greek Church was held a mystical theory of 
the incarnation of Christ. His incorruptible life came 
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into organic connection with organic humanity, and so 
wrought a transforming of the corruptible to the incor- 
ruptible. [Gregory Nyssa.] Here came in the moral 
theory of atonement, or moral power of Jesus’ mani- 
festation and work upon man’s heart. [Sheldon.] 

Descent to Hades was accepted. Augustine was 
greatly perplexed to explain it. 

Orthodox theologians held that there was a fitness in 
the doctrine of, salvation to man’s needs. Augustine 
rejected the notion that God was limited to this one 
mode of saving man. [De Trin. XIII, 10.] 

Cyril of Jerusalem taught that the crucifixion of Je- 
sus was an atonement for mankind.  [ Lectures. ] 


3. REDEMPTION APPROPRIATED. 


The general doctrine was that Christ died for all 
men, and it is the will of God that all should be the 
recipients of this salvation. Man’s reception of the 
benefits of redemption depends upon man’s free will. 
Man in moral recovery works with God. 

Predestination connected with man’s salvation is 
conditioned upon foreknowledge of man’s acts, on the 
part of God. So Augustine once held. Later in life, 
Augustine held the opposite, i. e., that a sinful man is 
destitute of the ability to exercise faith and do good 
works. At,first divine grace is purely monergistic—the 
man is acted upon—unable to codperate or resist. 

Augustine held that regeneration was not sure evi- 
dence of election. A non-elect regenerate man will 
die in sin. To make regeneration “sure election” one 
must have the “gift of perseverance.” 

Number of the elect is small. [Sermon 3. | 
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Augustine’s election was only to eternal life. [Pope 
Vol. II, p. 349-350.] 


Scripture quoted for unconditional election or pre- 
destination, Rom. IX, 16,18, 20; Eph. 1,4,5. At this 
time there was no sharp definition of regeneration 
and justification to show their difference doctrinally. 


Augustine: “In infants who are baptized, the sacra- 
ment of regeneration is given first, and, if they main- 
tain a Christian piety, conversion in the heart will 
follow.” 


The nature of faith was but slightly considered, and 
the terms employed indefinite and confused. 

The merit of good works was repudiated. 

It was a mistake in this period often made of con- 
founding Creed with Faith. 

Works of mercy and self-discipline were commended. 

Distinctions were made between commands and 
evangelical councils. 

Saint worship, which commenced at the close of the 
former period, grew in this. In the fifth Century came 
the initial doctrine of the intercession of Mary, 


Says Hagenbach : “ Unedifying as is the spectacle of 
these manifold controv ersies, in which the person of 
the Redeemer is dragged down into the sphere of pas- 
sionate conflicts, it is still cheering to see how the faith 
of Christians in those times was supported by that idea 
of the God-man, which was above all such strife, and 
how it attributed to the doctrine of the one and undi- 
vided person of Christ its due significance in the his- 
tory of the world.” [Vol. I, p. 403.] 

“All the Fathers agreed,” says Dr. Dorner, “as it were 
with one mind and one mouth, that to Christ belongs 
not merely the limited importance attached to every 
historical personage, but that this person stands in an 
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essential relation to the whole human race. On this ac- 
count alone could they make a single individual the ob- 
ject of an article of faith, and ascribe to him a lasting 
and eternal significance in relation to our race.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


CHRIST AND REDEMPTION. 


726-1517. 
1. PERSON OF CHRIST. 


In this age of scholasticism there was not as much 
evolution in the doctrine of the Person of Christ as 
the former period indicated there would be. 

There were three theories regarding the Person of 
Christ in His human nature. 


(1.) Theory of John of Damascus. ‘The human 
nature in Christ never had any personality of its own; 
in the God-man the pre-existing Logos supplhed the 
elements of personality. The moment a human na- 
ture came into existence, it appeared as the human 
nature of the Logos.” This theory did not give to 
Jesus an independent human nature in the incarna- 
tion, but by it received its personality by virtue of its 
being united to the “already existing Divine person.” 
Illustrated by a bar of iron heated. The fire enters 
into the iron so that when we touch it we feel the fire, 
but we cannot separate the heat from the iron. 

See Dorner, Vol. I, Div. 2, pp. 210-211. 

In this the human was subordinate to the divine 


nature. 

(2.) Adoptionism, i. e., “The human nature” in 
Christ “ was not naturally the Son of God” but to be- 
come “the Son of God in respect to his nature needed 
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to be adopted.” The physical body of Christ could be 
seen and handled, but for its nature to become the Son 
of God required at some point that He should be 
adopted by the divine. Most placed this point at his 
baptism. 

Dorner, Vol. I, Div. 2, p. 248-268. 


Those who did not hold this theory charged the 
Adoptionists with dividing the Christ into two sons, 
and when the human son became adopted by the 
divine son, the human was the adopted, and the divine 
was the natural son. Alcinus brought this charge 
against the Adoptionists. The discussion on Adop- 
tionism was very animated, and occupied quite a space 
in the mind of the Latin Church, and also somewhat 
in the East. ; 
~ (3.) After the discussion of Adoptionism had ex- 
pended itself in the Latin Church, there was a tend- 
ency to return to a modified form of the theory of 
John of Damascus. In this there was a teaching that 
the “Son of God assumed a human nature, as dis- 
tinguished from a human person, but in general al- 
lowed His humanity to fall into the background as 
compared with His divinity.” Men not feeling that 
this Christ was really human like themselves looked 
for some more human nature, and thought they found 
it in the Virgin Mary. Hence her worship became 
established, 

In a more local manner, Peter Lombard, the Master 
of Sentences, introduced elements which caused some 
Christological discussion. He started the question, 
“Whether by reason of the incarnation God became 
anything which He was not before, or whether man be- 
came God?” Lombard took the negative, that man was 
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what he was before the incarnation, and simply became 
“a husk, an envelope, or external adjunct,” in which 
the divine dwelt. 

In the latter part of the period there was beginning 
to be developed in the Christological controversy an 
exaltation of the human nature, and a higher appre- 
ciation of the incarnation. The study of the Christo- 
logical controversies of this and the succeeding period 
is one of remarkable fruitfulness in controversial dis- 
tinctions. [Sheldon.| 

For a thorough examination of this subject see 
Hagenbach, Vol. II, p. 267-275. See Dorner’s Person 
of Christ. 


2. CHRIST’S WORK OF REDEMPTION. 


How did Christ redeem sinners ? 

(1.) In the first of the period a few held to a “legal 
transaction with the deyil” and that God in Christ 
practiced a deception upon him. (Hagenbach, I, 
272. | 

(2.) Theory of Anselm. [1036-1086.] He attempted 
“a science of redemption” in which he sought to 
show “that the plan of saving men through the 
agency of a God-man is not only a fit method, but the 
only possible method ” that could be under the condi- 
tions of man. 

He disallows Satan’s claim to man. Man was not 
rescued by the arm of power. Man’s relation to God 
required for his salvation the “ work of a God-man in 
atonement.” Christ’s atonement was a satisfaction, 
not aremission. To remit a sin without satisfaction 
would be “placing him who sins and him who does not 
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4 
upon the same footing,” for then “it would be grant- 


ing larger freedom to unrighteousness than to right- — 


eousness,” since if sin is neither atoned for nor pun- 
ished it is subject to no law. 
Man’s destiny, with unfallen angels, demands an 


atonement, with satisfaction. The nature of God, 


man’s relation to him, and the divine purpose, demand 
an atonement by satisfaction if the sins of the sinner 
are to be remitted. To make this satisfaction requires 
a God, yet none but man ought to make it, for man is 
the sinner. To have a being capable of making this 
satisfaction requires a ‘ perfect God and perfect man.” 
God who is able to satisfy, and man who ought to 
satisfy. In the incarnate Christ is Perfect God and 
Perfect Man, and this God-man yoluntarily gives him- 
self to die to make satisfaction. [Sheldon. Hagen- 
bach, II, 275. ] 

Anselm centers the redeeming work in the voluntary 
work of Christ. It is not in Christ’s example, but 
voluntary satisfaction. Anselm made the value of 
Christ’s atonement to consist, not in Christ’s bearing 
the penalty of the broken law, but in his acquisition 
of merit. By obeying the law, becoming voluntarily 
obedient unto death, He acquired a merit, being Him- 
self sinless and perfect, which by faith is received by 
man unto salvation. The voluntary death of this per- 
fect God-man satisfied divine justice, and secured the 
honor of that justice before the universe. [Sheldon. ] 

For a statement of Anselm’s theory see Hagenbach, 
Vol. II, p. 281, note. ] 


(3.) Theory of Abelard [1079-1142]—the moral 
atonement theory. 

Abelard repudiated Satan’s claim on man. “ God 
reveals in Christ His great love; that love prompts to 
returning love in us, from which follows our emanci- 
pation from sin, and our acceptance with God.” 
Abelard occasionally uses phrases which border on the 


—————— 


a 
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doctrine of a vicarious sacrifice, or a satisfaction, but he 
centers all in love, as shown in the offerings of Christ, 
the God-man. 


Baur says of Anselm and Abelard: “They were 
directly opposed to each other with respect to the doc- 
trines of redemption and atonement. The one con- 
sidered the last ground of it to be divine justice, re- 
quiring an infinite equivalent for the infinite guilt of 
sin, that is, a necessity founded in the nature of God: 
the other held it to be the free grace of God, which by 
kindling love in the breast of man, blots out sin, and 
with sin its guilt.” [Quoted by Hagenbach, I, p. 284. ] 


(4.) Views of Scholasticism. Neither the satisfac- 
tion nor the moral theory were fully adopted by the 
Scholastics. There were those who inclined to a semi- 
satisfaction, or a semi-moral, or an attempt to combine 
them. It is one of the most perplexing tasks of the 
historian to sift out the shades of belief and catalogue 
them. 

(5.) Bernard held that Satan acquired a right to 
man, but when he attempted to define it, it became at- 
tenuated. 

(6.) Peter Lombard accepted asort of psychologico- 
moral theory, but he makes the moral to be developed 
in the sacrificial offering, or on the God side it is a 
satisfaction theory, and on the man side it is a moral 
theory. God is placated by a satisfaction, in a substi- 
tution; man receives the benefit by a moral influence 
or because of God’s love. 

(7.) Duns Scotus said that Christ suffered only in 
His human nature; then he must admit that an angel, 
or any other man, might suffer just as well as Christ. 
[ Hagenbach, IT, 288. ] 
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representing in Himself the Divine life.” He was 
“Mediator ;” He was God, priest, and sacrifice at the 
same time. We see Him at once the reconciling and 
the reconciled God. 

The Mysties said, “the blood of Jesus, full of love, 
and red like a rose.” But the Beghards said, “Christ 


did not suffer for us, but for Himself.” ~ 


Christ’s descent of soul into Hades was a mission to 
His members, or those who had died of the elect with- 
out a knowledge of Him. Unbaptized children in 
Hades were not benefitted by this visit. 

The question of whether Christ would ever have 
been incarnate if man had not sinned, was dis- 
cussed. Duns Scotus held that He would, for such 
divine glory as was involved in the incarnation would 
not have been left to the contingency of man’s sin. 
Thomas Aquinas held the opposite view, for the Scrip- 
tures always associate the incarnation with the re- 
demption of man from sin. [Sheldon ] 

Rupert, Abbot of Deutz, in the 12th century, revived 
the question, “whether Christ would have assumed the 
nature of man if there had been no sin.” [Hagenbach 
II, 291.] ‘“ Menand angels were created for the sake of 
the one man, Jesus Christ. He, the head and king of 
all elect angels and men, did not need sin to be inear- 
nate.” [Ibid.] Hales adopted this theory, and Aqui- 
nas uses terms that indicate it, and Bonaventura fol- 
lowed Aquinas. On the other hand, Wessel, as shown 
by Dorner, held that Jesus became a man for his own 
sake. “Christ would have assumed humanity even if 
Adam had never sinned.” 
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3. REDEMPTION APPROPRIATED. 

— See Pope Vol. II, p. 386-390. 

3 The Greek Church said every man may partake of 
Christ’s work. In the LatinChurch Augustine’s Pre- 
destination prevailed, but there arose many exceptions. 
His pointed and absolute predestination was tempered 
by the mode of stating it. There was an undercurrent 
oF removal from Augustine’s single predestination. 
Gottschalk [806-867,] added to Augustine's predesti- 
nation of the righteous to eternal glory, the predesti- 
nation of the wicked to damnation. It at last came 
to be stated,—God elects some men to eternal glory, 
and God predestines others to damnation. 

After Gottschalk’s death this was not much taught 
until Alexander Hales brought it out, and later John 
Calvin revamped it as Calvinism. 

Thomas Aquinas [1224-1274,| taught the Augustine 
predestination, emphatically, and somewhat mildly the 
Gottschalk predestination of the wicked, for he says, 
“Tt pertains also to divine providence that it should 
permit some to fail” of eternal life, “and this is called 
reprobating.” Man’s predestination depends upon 
nothing in man, but solely upon the divine will, so 
also with divine reprobating. 


= SS see 


“Tn the controversy respecting predestination, John 
Scotus took sides against Gottschalk’s doctrine of two 
kinds of foreordination, or foreordination to, salvation 
and of foreordination to damnation.” [Ueberweg, 
Vol. I, p. 365. | 

Assurance of Justification is not the common priv- 
ilege of believers. [Aquinas.] There are exceptional 


cases. 
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The “faith which justifies” was from a right inward 
disposition, the “ fides formata,” not mere “fides informis” 
or intellectual assent. [Sheldon.] 

Merit. Regarding the matter of merit, among the 
Scholastics there was a great variety of views. Aqui- 
nas led. -He differed considerably from Augustine, 
who said, man has no merit, nor can he acquire merit. 
He has all from the grace of Christ. He made tlte 
meritorious work of man to be considered in a two- 
fold way. The first, “proceeds from the free will.” 
The second, “proceeds from the grace of the Holy 
Spirit.” He attempted to distinguish between the 
merit of a man who came to God by his own free will, 
or impulses wholly within himself, and the man who 
came to God wholly by the grace of God, in Jesus 
Christ, made known by the Holy Spirit. In some 
way aman may earna proprietorship in Christian re- 
wards. While he may primarily be saved by grace, he 
may by his works merit or purchase an increase of 
grace. 

Here came in the dogma of “works of supereroga- 
tion.” It was based upon the authority of theC hureh. 
Members of the Church are able, by great activity, to 
so keep God’s law as to have an accumulation of merit, 
which, being in the keeping of the Church, may be 
distributed by the Church “for the canceling of the 
temporary penalties which are due tosins.” Accumu- 


lated merits are the property of the Church. Lombard 


and Aquinas “commended the repeating of the Lord’s 

Prayer, the sprinkling of holy water, beating upon 
the breast,” etc., as efficacious means of canceling cer- 
tain kinds of sin. In all this we see two ideas in sal- 
vation. The “impersonal expression grace,” standing 
first, and behind it the “personal Christ.” Christ is 
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lost sight of, and grace comes to the front. [Sheldon. 
Pope Vol. I, p. 423-429. ] 


Such teaching, unguarded, tended to develop prayer 
to saints. The Greek and Latin Churches distinguished 
between the worship to be paid to God, and the wor- 
ship paid to saints. The worship of God was “prosku- 
masis,’ worship of obedience, prostration, a real homage, 
an adoration, and with italooking up. The worship of 
saints was “‘latscia,” hired service or worship, hiring 
them to do something for us. Between these two, and 
having a part of both, was the worship of the Virgin. 
[‘““Hyperdulia,” above aslave, but below obedience. | 

Mary’s perpetual Virginity, and “freedom from sin,” 
were items of Catholic belief. There was nothing, as 
yet, of the immaculate conception. Some good the- 
ologians denounced the worship of Mary in strong 
terms. Aquinas held that the Virgin Mary contracted 
original sin, but was purified from it before being 
born, i. e., she was conceived in sin but born sinless. 
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CHRIST AND REDEMPTION. 


1517-1720. 


1. PERSON OF CHRIST. 
In the active age of creed making there was a sensi- 
ble departure from the old notions of Christ’s Person 
as taught at Chalcedon. 


7 
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(1.) Luther taught the transference or communica- 
tion of properties from one nature of Christ to the 
other. The human nature became thereby ubiquitous. 
Luther made use of this doctrine to explain his views 
of the real presence of the body of Christ in the Eu- 
charist. — : 

(2.) Melanchthon rejected Luther’s views of trans- _ 
ference. 

(3.) The Swabian theologians [Brenz] following 
Luther, said the divine properties were communicated 
to the human, so that Christ as a man was omnipres- 
ent, omnipotent, and omniscient from the moment of 
conception. However, they were defective in their 
theory, for when the communication of human powers 
to the divine was touched they were generally silent. 

The Formula of Concord was intended to satisfy all 
parties, but satisfied none. 

The Lutherans held that the ‘“ kenosis” or Christ's 
emptying of Himself was not a realemptying of Himself 
of anything, but a veiling of Himself from sight of 
men by a means that prevented men from discovering 
Him as a divine one, 

(4.) The Reformed theologians held still to the old 
Chalcedon faith. The discussions led to an enlarge- 
ment of the character of the human, but not to a 
transference of any of the divine properties to the hu- 
man, : 

His “ kenosis ” was the hiding of His divine glory so 
that for the time men could not, and probably angels 
did not, see His glory. His emptying was not a denud- 
ation of glory. 

(5.) ‘Roman Cathohe theologians antagonized Luth- 
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er’s doctrine of transference of powers. However, some 
said that knowledge was imparted by the divine to the 
human soul up to its power to understand, but that 
the full and infinite knowledge only belonged to the 
divine. 

There was a variety of individual notions regarding 
the relations of the two natures of Christ, and as to 
His person. [Sheldon.] 

Luther held to the highest ideal of incarnation, say- 
ing, ‘“‘ He whom the universe could not contain, lies in 
Mary’s lap.” While “the Lutherans made no dis- 
tinction between incarnation and humiliation,’ the 
“Reformed kept both in one conception.” [Hagen- 
bach It, 206.] The Lutherans held that “the conception 
and birth of the God-man is an act of His own will.” 
The Reformed said that the Logos without flesh pre- 
existed, and assumed humanity. 


Read Luther’s Shorter Catechism, answer to the Second Article. Read Art. 
3, Of the Son of God, Augsburg Confession 1530. Also Formula of Concord, ‘‘Br- 
rors of the Schwenkfeldians.”” Read Saxon Visitation Articles of Symbola 
Eyangelica, 1592, Art. 2, in Heidelberg Catechism, Questions 35, 47, and 48. Belgic 
Conf, 1561, Art. 10, ete. 


De CHRIST’S WORK OF REDEMPTION. 


(1.) Roman Catholic doctrine. The general theory 
of Aquinas was most prevalent,—that Christ made a 
full atonement for sin and provided merit sufficient to 
meet all demands, did not pay any price to Satan but 
placated divine justice, and was not Himself a sinner or 
guilty. The sacrifice of Christ was of “infinite value.” 
Other theologians taught shades of view differing. 

(2.) Luther was an extremist, holding that Christ 
was the guiltiest sinner of all, for He actually bore all 
our sins. [Com. on Gal.] Gerhard was as strong, but 
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he said the sins of men were imputed to Christ, and 
for them He offered Himself upon the altar of the 
Cross. 

There were other views among the Lutherans. The 
most prominent holding that “Christ’s obedience in 
life and voluntary death” were together the “redemp- 
tive price.” They also taught that Christ was a sub- 
stitute for the sinful man. 

There were some who antagonized the idea of ‘“‘abso- 
lute decrees” as held by the Reformed, for it implied 
God’s remission of sin by His will. 

(3.) In England there was opposition to the theory 
of necessity in the redemption work. The Anglican 
did not hold to predestination in the fullest Calvinian 
sense. 

(4). The Reformed are represented by Calvin. He 
taught that the whole obedience of Christ entered into 
the work of redemption. The moment He became a 
servant His obedience commenced, and then redemption 
commenced. [Institutes.] The obedience and sacri- 
fice were freely made. -He bore “ fora season the wrath 
of God.” This was taught by the Scotch Confession, 
the Canon of Dort, Calvin, and Perkins. [English.] 
Bunyan taught that His death was not merely natural, 
but a “cursed death.” Jobn Owen taught that the im- 
putation of Christ’s righteousness to man necessitated 
an imputation of man’s sins to Christ. 

(5.) Hugo Grotius originated the “Governmental 
theory,” and marked a departure from the old theories. 


Grotius started out with views: (1.) That man was 
not simply an executor of law rigidly bound to one 
course of action, but a great moral governor of a moral 
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world. (2.) That penalty is not natural, “but only 
agreeable to nature.” (3.) That every sinner should 
be punished in proportion to his fault, is not strictly 
nor universally necessary, nor does God punish as an 
injured party, but as a moral governor, (4.) For 
God to remit some portion of penalty because of the 
acts of another may be wholly consistent with divine 
justice. Jesus Christ died to atone for sin. The 
Father, seeing this willing obedience of one, relaxes 
towards all sinners so that any sinner being penitent 
and having faith in God may receive pardon of sin. 
Herein God exercises His power of “moral govern- 
ment.” 


(6.) Some Arminians agreed with Grotius as to pe- 
nal law related to the divine nature, while some did 
not accept all his doctrine. The most of the Armin- 
ians adopted the theory of compassion and mercy 
towards sinners, and the fact that God had a “moral 
government.” Still God’s mercy and compassion were 
exercised on account of the sacrifice of Jesus Christ 
whereby satisfaction was made. Now, the sinner by 
repentance and faith receives the direct benefit of that 
atonement. In this was Limbroch’s idea that God 
willed to be “placated with a propitiatory sacrifice.” 
[See Hagenbach III, 210.] 

(7.) Socinian. God is free to punish or forgive sin. 
He does not need any sacrifice to induce Him to par- 
don sin, or to facilitate the act of forgiveness. Justice 
in God is an interior characteristic, and has no neces- 
sary connection with the punishment of sin. Com- 
passion is superior to justice, and overshadows it. 
God’s justice is a bar to His doing wrong, to punishing 
the guiltless, or punishing too severely, but is no bar 
to forgiveness. According to Socinianism Christ’s work 
was that of an “inspired teacher on earth,” and a king 
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in Heaven, and dispenser of blessings of a spiritual na- 
ture tomen. Thrown in, subordinately, was Christ’s 
death, as a testimony to truth, inspiring to “patience 
and fidelity,” “seal of a new covenant,” and “antece- 
dent of Christ’s resurrection and glorification.” 


Socinians attacked the doctrine of vicarious sacrifice 
for the reasons: (1.) It is opposed to Scripture. (2.) 
Impossible. (8.) Christ’s sufferings were not a ple- 
nary satisfaction. (4.) There can be no vicarious 
obedience. (5.) When vicarious satisfaction is once 
made man is no further bound. [Sheldon.] 


All of these positions have been attacked by Calvin- 
ists and Arminians and shown groundless. 

One significant fact may be observed from first to 
last of the controversy concerning the atonement made 
by Christ-—the consciousness of a need for a Saviour. 

Descent of Christ into Hades. The doctrine of the 
Fathers and Schoolnen was uppermost among Ro- 
manists. Christ in his descent conferred salvation 
upon those alone who, by the merit of faith and right- 
eousness while they were alive, showed themselves 
worthy of so great a benefit. [Petavius.] 

Lutherans following their leader said, we ought not 
to make too curious an inquiry into these things. The 
descent was a triumph over Satan. Gerhard said there 
was a metaphorical and a real descent. The Reformed 
adopted the metaphorical. 

Aspinus taught that Christ’s descent to Hell be- 
longed to his state of humiliation, because His soul 
suffered the punishments of Hell, while his body re- 
mained in the grave. Formula Concorda, Art. LX, 
near its close, says: “It ought to be enough for us to 
know that Christ descended into Hell for all believers, 
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and that we through Him, have been snatched from 
the power of death and Satan, from eternal damnation, 
and even from the jaws of Hell,” ete. 

The Tubingen theologians “supposed that Christ, 
during his state of humiliation, continued to possess 
the divine properties of omnipotence, etc., but con- 
cealed them from men.” The men of Grissen said, 
“He voluntarily laid them aside.” [Hagenbach ITI, 
208. ] 


3. CHRIST'S WORK APPROPRIATED. 


Here the schools best represent the thoughts. 

(1.) Romanists were not a unit on predestination. 
Different types of thought existed, even at the Coun- 
cil of Trent. One branch of Jansenists held to an un- 
conditional predestination, and no possible salvation 
for the non-elect. 


Another branch :—Unconditional predestination of 
some, and a furnishing of grace to the non-elect so 
they may be saved if they will. This “sufficient aid” 
is within the reach of all, but some thought it required 
the gift of penitence to use it. Some might not re- 
ceive the gift. Others held, that while some are un- 
conditionally saved, the others are placed in a possible 
condition, but it is certain that many of them will be 
saved. 

Another class taught that foreordination depended 
upon the foresight of grace accepted and improved by 
such. [Hess, Hemel, Molina, Petavius, Council of 
Trent, Ch. 5 of Decree on Justification. ] 

The unconditionalists among the Romans had sevy- 
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eral ways of explaining how the predestinating decree 
is accomplished. 


1. God knows everything that can happenin every 
supposable condition, and “knows to what means the 
human agent will give consent. This is the scientia 
media.” 


2. By physical predetermination, “wherein God di- 
rectly operates upon the human will, and leads it to 
make choice.” 


3. Grace has a multitude of expedients by which to 
accomplish the purposes of God. 


4. That God has one overpowering means to influ- 
ence the mind of man to act freely. 


Of course there were some who detected the fallacies 
of such reasoning, but the overwhelming voice of 
the Church kept them silent or stifled their influence. 

(2.) Luther started out a predestinationist, and 
never changed, but in two or three respects modified 
his views. He said, “God wills all men to be saved.” 

This was God’s revealed will, but by His secret will 
those chosen were saved from the entire mass of man- 
kind. The Lutheran Church departed considerably 
from Luther. Melanchthon seemed to be the favorite 
teacher here, and the Formula of Concord expressed 
his view: “ Christ calls all sinners to Him, and prom- 
ises to give them rest.” [See Art. XI] ‘“ All sinners 
who repent will be received into favor, and none will 
be excluded.” [Saxon Visitation Articles. ] 

The later Lutherans abandoned entirely the “ uncon- 
ditional predestination.” There arose two lines of 
teaching. 1. That man became codperative in his 
own conversion. 2. That man had nothing to do 
with his conyersion or work of grace until after regen- 
eration was effected. In this view all responsibility 
for conversion is thrown upon God. 
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(8.) Reformed Church. Unconditional predestina- 
tion was the only doctrine. Calvin’s followers made 
predestination the central figure in the system. Zwingli 
taught predestination, but in terms more loose, while 
Calvin was exact, and precise. Calvin placed’ God’s 
decree before the fall. There was no place nor possible 
chance for the salvation of the non-elect. 

Calvin placed the cause of election independent of 
foresight “of merit, faith or good works,” or of “ de- 
merit, unbelief, or evil works.” It was based upon 


-God’ssovereign will. [Institutes.] These ideas can be 


found in any Calvinistic work on systematic theology, 
or in Westminster Confession, Canon of Dort, Lambeth 
Articles, Irish Articles, ete. 

Calvin taught the “ monergistic theory of convers- 
ion,’ i. e., Man has nothing whatever to do with 
bringing about, retarding, or preventing his conversion. 
[Institutes IT, 3.] 

(4.) Arminian. Arminianism was a revolt from 
Calvanism. Four points emphasized. 1. Christ made 
it possible by His death for all sinners to be saved. 2. 
The decrees respecting reprobation and election are 
predicated upon “God’s foreknowledge of the use 
men make of their opportunities of salvation.” 3. 
Grace is not irresistible. 4. Saving grace having been 
enjoyed may be lost, or a Christian may backslide. 
[See Five Articles at Dort by Arminius. Pope, Vol. I, 
p. 442-448. ] 

The modifying influence of Arminianism may be 
profitably studied. It has jostled the old theories out 
of their equilibrium. 

The Quakers early pronounced strongly for the 
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univergality of God’s love and gracious’ provision. 
[Sheldon. Hagenbach.] : 


DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION. 


(1) Romanists.—Justification by faith, obedience, 
and works. To man is given a large part in his justi- 
fication. 


(2.) Luther.—Justification by faith. No monastic 
legalism. Not simple credence, or historic faith, but 
the heart holding to Christ. 


(3.) Arminianism said, Faith is accepted graciously 
and for Christ’s sake imputed to us for righteousness. 
“ Justification by faith only.” 


(4.) The Quakers confounded justification and 
sanctification as one. [Barckley. ] 


(5.) Reformed.—Men are justified by the will of 
tod—decreed. 
ASSURANCE, 


Romanists claimed that only a few had real assur- 
ance of acceptance. 

Reformed.—The saved may generally have assurance 
since it is given in the first act of saving faith. The 
fact that one is called or elected is an evidence of as- 
surance, 

Arminians held to the enlightenment of the Spirit. 

Quakers.—These exceeded, often, the Arminians in 
their pronounced views of assurance. 

Freedom from sin or purity of heart in this life was 
much discussed, but no clear dogmatic statements were 
made and argued until full conclusions were reached. 

Saintship and saint-worship implied the doctrine 
among the Romanists. Calvinists and Lutherans denied 
the power of the dead to aid the living, and taught 
the uselessness of praying to the dead. 
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CHAPTER XV. _ . 


CHRIST AND REDEMPTION. 


1720-1891. 
1. - PERSON OF CHRIST. 


In this period large attention has been given to 
Christology. The Person of Christ has been recog- 
nized as of the utmost importance, for upon Him is 
the basis for the theoretical construction of the office 
and work of Christ in human salvation. Much more 
upon the person of Christ is built the practical work 
of redemption. ‘The doctrine of the Person of Christ 
is the central doctrine of Christianity.” So says evan- 
gelical theology, and Puritan, Roman and Protestant. 
Liebner, the German, eloquently says: “ We shall 


grow in the knowledge of Jesus Christ as the truth, in 
whom all riches of wisdom and knowledge are hid, and 
shall learn to understand and show more clearly that 
only those views of God, of creation, of the world of 
men, of sin and grace, that have their root in the 
Christological truths, are tenable and victorious; in 
short, that Christianity embodies all true philosophy 
as well as all spiritual life.” 


In this period no change has occurred in the Roman 
Church regarding the Person of Christ. 

In Protestantism, while there has been no material 
change in the statements of the doctrine, there has 
been wonderful discussion of every point possible to 
be brought forward. Some of the phases of this dis- 
cussion may be discovered in the points at issue, such 
as, Had the human soul of Christ pre-existence ? 
What did Christ resign, or empty Himself of, when 
He came to earth? Was He really and truly God 
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when an incarnate child? Had He two wills or one? 
Had He a double nature, or a single? Did the Logos 
take the place of the human soul in the incarnation ? 
During the incarnation, did one of the divine persons 
disappear? Had Christ peccability ? 

Much has been said of Christ as a “ historical per- 
son,” and asa mere man. He has been called an “im- 
poster,” an “enthusiast,” an extraordinary messenger 


of God, a prophet, a worker of miracles, the “son of 
man,” and the “ Son of God.’ “ Bringing the person 
of Christ,” says Hagenbach, “into the sphere of 
history, and the endeavor to understand Him like 
every other man in historical relations, could only in 
the end be subservient to the advancement of truth ; 
for the ecclesiastical doctrine of the true humanity of 
the Redeemer must lose its significance without what 
may be called the human treatment of His history.” 


Zinzendorf was clear in his statements concerning 
“the God-head of Christ,” as “the Supreme power in 
Heaven and on earth.” 

Fichte taught that “the eternal word becomes at all 
times, and in every one, flesh, in the same manner in 
which it became flesh in Jesus Christ, and manifests 
itself to every man who has a clear view of His unity 
with God.” [Hagenbach, III, 347.] Fichte does not 
fully grant the incarnation, though he speaks of “Jesus 
of Nazareth,” and represents Him as a “ highly exalted 
person.” 

Schleiermacher introduced a new speculation in 
Christology when he taught that Christ was “ merely a 
perfect model man without sin, in whom God dwelt in a 
pecuhar manner, as he did in no other man before or 
since.” Hegel’s philosophy came in conflict, and two 
notions went out. The first was a humanitarian, neg- 
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ative and infidel, cultivated by Strauss and Renan. 
Second, a nearly evangelical, positive, and quite near 
the strict orthodox faith, as seen in Dorner, Lange, 
Thomasius, Gess and Ebraid. 

There has been a straining of the kenosis—a rigid 
interpretation, a materialistic interpretation, of the 
self-lmitation, self-renunciation of the Logos in His 
union with the human nature, by a condescension of 
the Logos and an elevation of the human nature. “To 
Kant,” says Sheldon, “Christ was pre-eminently the 
moral ideal, while in the systems of Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel, He is portrayed as the highest historical re- 
alization of the essential union of God and man.” 
Strauss seems to spend his strength to prove that 
Christianity has no history of Christ. Renan sought 
to destroy the divinity of Christ by accepting of His 
humanity, and attributing the resurrection of Jesus to 
the fervid love of Mary. [Sheldon.] 


One of the direct results of this critical study of 
Christology is the clearer statement in more exact 
SY _ Sta ©. Oxi 
terms of the orthodox belief in the person of Christ. 
There is less danger of misunderstanding each other 
in discussion. Theologians, imbued with a sense of 
the divinity of Jesus Christ, have spoken in no meas- 
ured terms of the exalted character of the person of 
Christ. 
2. CHRIST’S WORK OF REDEMPTION. 
How did Christ perform the work of redemption ? 
The activity of Christological study is here also seen. 
Sheldon has grouped the teachings of this period into 
five classes: (1.) The Judicial Theory. (2.) The 
Pure Governmental. (38.) The Modified Govern- 
mental. (4.) The Moral. (5.) The Mystical. 
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(1.) The Judicial theory is the strong Calvanistic, 

- advocated by Hodge, etc. Itisa “specific satisfaction” 

by the obedience and sufferings of Christ for the sins of 

all the elect. The elect now claim salvation asa right, 

e an act of justice. While it is the initial of the re- 

ee demptive scheme, it is not grace in the individual re- 
ception of redemption. ; 

(2.) The Governmental Theory. Redemption is 
placed in the realm of God’s sovereignty, or of “right- 
eous administration.” God is a moral ruler. Christ 
provided the possibility by His obedience to death, “of 
pardon for any and every man,” on terms, like a goy- 
ernment towards rebellious citizens, provided for am- 
nesty. This amnesty is not to be received by the rebel 
because he has a claim or right, but because of govern- 
mental grace. Here, not the nature of God is the 
foundation of atonement, but because of the require- 
ments of a moral government. [Miley.] 

(3.) The Modified Governmental Theory. The 
atonement is a satisfaction made by Jesus Christ in 
obedience and suffering for the sins of men, springing 
out of the nature of God, which is pure, and full of 
love, pity and grace. This atonement is provided for 


all men in general and each man as an individual. 
But no man can claim it as a matter of justice or right, 
but as a merey. [Watson.] Methodist clergymen 
generally hold to this theory. 

(4.) The Moral Theory. Often this is called the 
Moral Influence Theory. Christ’s work was not a con- 
dition of man’s salvation, but the chosen means of 
restoration. 

When the sinner sees what Christ has done in obe- 
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dience to the Father, he is melted into love, and con- 
sents to come into harmony with God and His plans. 
Horace Bushnell in America has strongly advocated 
this theory. Some Germans have advocated it, as 
Nitzsch, Rothe, and Follner; Coleridge in England ad- 
vocated it. The Unitarian theology of late years 
has taught the moral theory. [Ellis.] | Channing did 
not consent to this theory. He advocated a satisfaction 
theory, or remission of sins through Christ’s death. 

(5.) Mystical Theory. By Christ’s death man is 
brought into some vital connection with God. The 
Logos enters into man, and becomes a new “life- 
center.” The virtue of this Logos goes out to every 
fiber of man’s nature, and in some mystical manner he 
becomes a new creation. Delitzsch in his Bib. Psy- 
chology teaches this. 

The younger Edwards [1801] modified the Calvin- 
istic doctrine, “representing it as the Arminians do, as 
a satisfaction to the general justice,’ and not to the 
distributive justice of God. Dr. Griffin taught that 
the “atonement was not a literal suffering of the 
penalty, nora literal satisfaction of the distributive 
justice of God, nor a literal removal of our desert 
of eternal death, nor a literal surplusage of Christ’s 
meritorious personal obedience becoming our imputed 
obedience. On the other hand, the atonement was a 
divine method by which the literal suffering of the 
penalty might be dispensed with, by which government 
could be sustained without inflicting distributive jus- 
tice, by whieh the accepters of the work might be 
saved from the removal of their intrinsic desert of 
Hell; and all this without imputing Christ’s personal 


obedience, but by Christ’s obtaining a meritorious 
right to save us, as His own exceeding g great reward 


from God.” 
See M. B. Quar. Rev., April 1858, also Bibliotheca Sacra Jan. 1858. 
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Barclay [Quaker] makes the atonement of two parts 
—‘One wrought out in the body of Christ upon the 
Cross, the other wrought in man by the spirit of Christ.” 

The Moravians make the atonement “ in its internal 
connection with the Christian life, the essence of 
Christianity, but at the same time give to it a certain 
sensuous aspect.” 

Kant makes Christ’s death a “symbolico-moral” 
meaning, i. e., when the sinner is sorry for sin, that 
is the same sensation as Christ had within Himself at 
sight of sin. The dreams of modern philosophy re- 
garding sin and the atonement are so vague that it is 
impossible to classify them. Each man seems to have 
been a sort of law unto himself, and built up his own 
standard. Their influence upon Christian doctrine 
has been very little. 

It is a generally held tenet that the entire “ life of 
holy obedience of Jesus as well as His suffering and 
death entered into the work of atonement. There 
could not have been made an atonement without this 
pure and obedient life. Some have taught otherwise, 
saying that the two are not necessary to a complete 
atonement. [New England Theology.] Some dis- 
tinguish between Christ’s so-called active and pas- 
sive obedience, Others could not separate between 
them. 

Very slight attempt has been made to discover 
whether the way of atonement by Jesus Christ’s obe- 
dience and death was the only way opened to God. 
Some held that had this way failed, then salvation 
must have been a failure. 

As to Christ’s descent to Hell, within the present pe- 
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riod but little discussion has been had. Recently 
some attention has been called to it in the discussion 
of the questions of Eschatology. There is great divis- 
ion of opinion. Dorner seems to hold to a literal de- 
scent. Also Van Oosterzee. Some hold the language 
unexplainable. 

Would there have been an incarnation without man 
had sinned? Or, in other words, was the incarnation 
predicated and dependent upon man’ssinning? Strange 
as it may seem, some argue that even if man had re- 
mained in primitive purity there would have been an 
incarnation, since God manifest in the flesh is the 
highest type of man, and God designed nan to come 
to the highest place in glory. 


3. CHRIST’S WORK APPROPRIATED. 


It is said by some that Romanism advocates both 
the doctrine of Augustine and the doctrine of free 
grace. But since the Council of Trent it can hardly 
be said that Romanism to any considerable extent ad- 
mits Augustinism. Melanchthon introduced a term 
into theology which in this period is much used—the 
word Synergism. ‘In regeneration of the human soul 
there is a codperation or joint agency on the part of 
both God and man.” The Romanists following the 
Council of Trent, hold that in regeneration there is the 
codperation of “two activities, the human and the di- 
vine.” These meet and mingle and there is a divine- 
human work. 

In Lutheranism Augustinism or Predestination is 
eliminated. The mode of divine grace is Synergistic, 
where once it was Monergistic. In the Church of 

8 


England the predestination element is waning. In 
the United States and Scotland, the Presbyterians, who 


are strong Calvinists, are even now surrendering many 


strongholds, and advocating with loud and strong dis- 
cussion the “Revision of the Creed.” Hodge says: 
“All who die in infancy are saved.” [Syst. Theol. 
Vol. 1,-p/26:] 

Regeneration is taught as synonomous with pardon. 
Methodism holds loyally to Mr. Wesley’s teaching, 
that “free grace and a general atonement” have been 
made for all men, that the offer of life has been given 
to all men, that if any one is lost it is because he 
“wills to neglect so great salvation,” that all the bind- 
ing effects of the heredity of sin may be overcome by 
the sufficient grace bestowed, that there is a synergism 
in appropriating the work of Christ, for the man must 
will to put himself in an attitude to receive the grace 
of Jesus Christ. 

While Methodists have little trouble in defining the 
terms “justification, pardon, remission of sins, the non- 
imputation of sin, and the imputation of righteous- 
ness,” and readily show the relation of these to faith, 
adoption, assurance, and growth in grace, some Chris- 
tian schools of thought have much trouble to arrange 
them satisfactorily. 

See F, D. Maurice; Horace Bushnell, Mulford, ete. 

The doctrine of justification by faith only has re- 
ceived much attention. “Faith without works is 
dead.” Faith is shown by works. Faith takes God at 
His word, and immediately begins to show itself by 
working for God. 

The testimony of the Holy Spirit to the soul that it 
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many of the Churches. 
‘In this period the doctrine of Christian Perfection 
has been revived and preached. From the first Meth- 
odists have taught it. There never has been a day 
_when they did not teach it. In the Wesleyan sense it 
is “freedom from inbred sin, the complete dominance of 
love over the voluntary exercises, and such a service 
_ of God as is competent to powers which indeed have 
been given a right direction, but which fail of that 
ideal measure which they would have had if man had 
not sinned.” [Sheldon.] Dr. Finney, the Oberlin 
___ theologian, teaches a Christian Perfection as strong as 
= the Wesleyan, but he materially changes the character 
from the Wesleyan. “Christian perfection implies,” 
‘ teaches Finney, ‘an entire present change of moral 
_._ character, that is, a change from entire sinfulness to 
entire holiness.” 
: Some strong Calvinists deny the possibility of ante- 
} death perfection, but make it an act of death or imme- 
2 


ad 


diately following. 


For a good treatment of the subject, see Pope, Vol. III, p. 61-99. 
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_ has passed from death unto life is strongly taught by 


SECTION IV. ESCHATOLOGY, OR 
LAST THINGS. 


CHAPTER XVL 


70-320. 


1. CHILIASM. 


The Master promised His disciples that He would 
come again to the world. They believed His words in 
a literal sense. The Church in the first period thought 
that before the end of that dispensation He would 
come to personally reign on the earth. The time of 
His coming was fixed at about 500 years from His as- 
cension. When He came He would reign 1,000 years. 
The Ebionites in the second Century held to this, with 
Cerinthus, and some Church writers. Not all of the 
Christian writers held this doctrine. A few wrote very 
sharply against it as a dangerous heresy. It is not 
found in Polycarp, Ignatius, Tatian, Athenagoras, or 
Theophilus. Justin Martyr favored it. [Dial. with 
Trypho.] Because Irenaeus and Tertullian taught the 
resurrection, it is claimed they meant to say there 
would bea millennium. Justin teaches that “ the elect 
will rise from the dead and spend a thousand years in 
the city of Jerusalem, which will be restored, changed, 


and beautified.”’ 
See Hagenbach I, 204. 


At the close of the second century the Alexandrian 
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school opposed the doctrine of the Millennium. [Origen 
De Principiis.] At the close of the period the opin- 
ions were about equally divided regarding the truth of 


the doctrine. 
Consult The Thousand Years in Both Testaments, by Dr. Nath.West. Hodge’s 
Syst. Theol., Vol. III, 713-880. Pope, Vol. III, p. 395-401. 


2. THE DEAD BEFORE THE RESURRECTION. 


The early Church held to the doctrine of an inter- 
mediate state. In common with the Jews they called 
this place Hades, or the under world. Hades was a 
place for partial rewards and punishments. Hades was 
located somewhere in this world, but was inaccessible. 
[Tertullian.] By many, Paradise was not reckoned in 
Hades. Souls of martyrs were not detained in Hades 
until the resurrection, but all others were there. 
Origen taught that since Christ died, the souls of the 
righteous were not detained in Hades. [De Prin. II, 
£0. bo a ; 

- This world at-the end of time is to be burned up. 
Some have thought that this was a dim forshadowing 
of the purgatorial fire, but probably all Origen meant 
was to speak of a spiritual test or discipline. [Shel- 
don. Pope, Vol. III, p. 380-386. ] 

3. THE RESURRECTION. 

The New Testament clearly taught the Church that 
there was to be a resurrection of the human body from 
the dead. It was, even in the days of Paul, found 
that difficulties were surrounding the question. Origen 
sought to free the subject from its difficulties. 

Most of the Fathers believed in the resuscitation of 
the body, and of the same body which man possessed 
while on earth.” “The resurrection of Christ” was 


Paul’s central point of the whole doctrine, but strangely 
the Fathers did not dwell upon it. [Hagenbach I, 
307.] ‘ 

The Gnostics held that the resurrection of the dead. 
was only a figurative thing, and must be interpreted in 
a spiritual sense. Christians generally taught the 
literalness of the resurrection. 

In the exegesis of “flesh and blood shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God,’ Methodius, Novyatian, and 
Tertullian held that it meant, not the exclusion of 
flesh and blood, but the sinful works of the flesh. 
When these are taken away the flesh is fit for Heaven. 
[Ad. Marcion, V. 10.] 

Blemishes are to be excluded from the bodies of the 
pure. [Marcion ITT, 24.] 

Origen sought to spiritualize the resurrection. He 
took the bodies of angels as types. 

When the body dies there is always a germ safe 
which will rise from the dead. [De Prin. IT, 10, 3.] 

In general there were six considerations concerning 
the matter of the resurrection of the dead. 

(1.) If there is a power to create, there is also a 
power to resurrect. 


(2.) The divine power is not prevented ee rais- 
ing bodies from the dead because the particles of one 
become incorporated into another. 


(3.) In nature are illustrations of the resurrection. 


(4.) It is no more of a mystery, the resurrection 
of the body, than its making. 

(5.) Since the body and soul have been partners 
here, so ought they to be partners hereafter. 

(6.) Since the bight of sin came upon both soul 
and body, so ought final glory to come upon both in 
redemption. [Sheldon. Pope, Vol. III, 409-411] 
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4. THE LAST JUDGMENT. 


The general judgment was believed to be somehow 
connected with and following the general resurrection 
of the dead. The Son was to be the judge. Some 


held that the Father would be the judge, so that the 


Son could remain the Mediator during that great or- 
deal. It was generally esteemed as a solemn and aw- 


ful time. 


5. AWARDS. 


Justin Martyr placed the resurrection of the good 
and evil at the beginning of the Millennium. Others 
held that only the good were raised, and the second 
resurrection was just preceding the final judgment. 

The Church held that after death there was no more 
probation. The teaching of a second probation grew 
up at a later day. 

‘The awards of the Judgment seal the hope of the 
souls in Heaven, and fix their state forever in glory. 
[Clem. II, Ep. VI, Justin Martyr I, Apol, VIII]. 

Arnobius thought that punishment finally annihi- 
lated the soul, as also Justin Martyr. [Dial. Try- 
pho V.} 

Origen had some dreamy expressions concerning 
hope for a soul after death which have been tortured 
out of their meaning, greatly to his detriment. 

The punishment of Hell was by some held to be 
literal fire. [Lactantius.] Origen located it in a sepa- 
ration from God, and in a continuous gnawing of con- 
science. 

In this age the prospect of seeing Jesus in His glory 
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was esteemed a powerful incentive to do His will and ; 
escape eternal condemnation. 

Justin thought the blessedness of Heaven to bea 
. “eontinuation of the blessedness of the millennial 
reign, the only difference being the enjoyment of im- 
~ mediate intercourse with God.” Irenaeus held to dif- 
: ferent degrees of blessedness. Origen placed the 
ie blessed in the aerial regions. Cyprian taught personal 
a reunions among the blessed. 

5 The lost were condemned to an eternity of punish- 
. ment. Arnobius suggested the idea of the “total an- 
nihilation of the wicked.” ‘Fire was commonly repre- 
sented as the instrument.” [Hagenbach I, 318-322.] 


CHAPTER XVII. 


ESCHATOLOGY, OR LAST THINGS. 
320-726. 
1. CHILIASM. 


It was still taught that Christ would come a second 
time to earth. The teaching of Origen in the former 
times that Jesus would not reign a thousand years, 
was in this period quite well adopted. The dogma of 
“the reign of the saints,’ meant the success of the 
Church. 

Augustine in early life held Millenarian views, but 
later abandoned them. Jerome, while rejecting Mil- 
lenarianism, thought that on the downfall of the 
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Roman Empire the Jews would be free, and “the 
privileges of salvation would be fulfilled.” 

Augustine taught that the first resurrection was the 
“ deliverance of the soul from the dominion of sin in 
this life.” 


2. CONDITION OF THE DEAD BEFORE THE RESURRECTION. 


Many held to a two-fold state intermediate. (1.) 
The righteous pass to a happy abode. (2.) The 
wicked pass to a special abode, separated from the 
godly by a gulf, and are punished partially as a fore- 
taste of eternal doom. 


In some quarters this doctrine was not held. It is 
to be seen that purgatory and purgatorial fires were 
dawning. Ambrose made purgatory equal to the in- 
terval between the first and second resurrections for 
those not in the first. Augustine leaned to the doc- 
trine of a purgatory. Gregory the Great used even 
stronger language, who taught that the dead might re- 
ceive release to their souls. [Sheldon.] 


It had long been held that “genuine martyrdom ” 

was a complete purgation from sin and guilt. 
3. THE RESURRECTION. 

The drift of the age was towards a literal raising of 
the body. Eutychus of Constantinople taught that 
the body raised would be impalpable. He was opposed 
and his book burned. 

The restored body will retain its members, and be of 
the substance of life, but exist in different conditions 
and exhibit different qualities. 

Bodies of saints will be transfigured and healed of 
all blemishes. 

Augustine enumerated four distinguishing features 
of the glorified body. 


— 
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(1.) Composed of a material purified in a world’s 
conflagration. 


(2.) Will not need material food for substance, but 
can use it. 


(3.) Weight will be no embarrassment, and the 
person can move at will with the quickness of sight. 


(4.) The resurrection body will conform to the 
early manhood. There will be no infant forms. 
[Hagenbach. Sheldon.] 


4. THE LAST JUDGMENT. 


No change occurred in this period from the preced- 
ing as to the fact of general judgment, which was to be 
after the resurrection, with solemn surroundings, 
fixing the conditions of men eternally. There was by 
Gregory the Great suggested the idea of a purgation or 
a purifying of sinners by fire and fitting them for 
Heaven. He is said to have been the “ inventor of the 
doctrine of purgatory.” Here was the first teaching that 
“deliverance from purgatory ” might be had “ by inter- 
cessory prayer, by masses for the dead.” [Hagenbach 
II, 97.] Schmidt writes: ‘“ The belief in an uninter- 
rupted endeavor after a higher degree of perfection, 
which death itself cannot interrupt, degenerated into 
a belief in purgatory.” 

5, FINAL AWARDS, 


The old doctrine was the endlessness of future 
punishment. At the end of the fourth century ex- 
ceptions were introduced, as follows: The corrective 
design of punishment must limit its duration. Gregory 
Nyssa taught that God in some manner will soften 
punishment. 

There was a general belief in an endless punishment. 
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The unsaved infants were not punished as severely as 
adult sinners. 

The fire of Hell was literal. [Augustine.] 

Gregory the Great spoke of it as a fire without light, 
and burning forever without replenishing the fuel. 

Factors in the blessedness of the saved :—Knowledge 
of God, fellowship with Him, fellowship with the 
sayed in Heaven. 


GHA LER CVT, 


ESCHATOLOGY, OR LAST THINGS. 
726-1517. 
1. CHILIASM. 


Not much was said on this, but the most that was 
done was an attempt to settle what was the 1,000 years. 
Lucke gives a clear account of the state of the doc- 
trine. 


“Tt was a prevailing tradition among commentators 
that the millennial kingdom, orathousand years reign, 
spoken of in Rey. XX, commenced with the manifes- 
tation or the passion of Christ, and that the establish- 
ment of the Christian Church was to be regarded as the 
first resurrection and the first epoch of the kingdom of a 
thousand years. This interpretation, which had been 
adopted in the West, especially from the time of Au- 
gustine, had the adv anti age of precluding the fancies of 
millenarian enthusiasts, and accustoming the minds of 
Christians to a more spiritual apprehet sion of the 
Apocalypse. But the tradition of the Church had not 
decided whether the computation of the thousand 
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years was to be founded upon the common system of © 


chronology or whether that number was to be looked 


upon as an apocalyptical symbol. Inasmuch as the © 


literal interpretation of the numbers was pepe 
adopted by the common mind, notwithstanding all al- 
legorical conceits, the notion began to spread in 
the Christian world, with the approach of the year 
1,000, that, in accordance with Scripture the millennial 
kingdom would ‘come toa close at the completion of 
the first period of a thousand years after Christ ; that, 
further, Anti-Christ would then appear and the end 
of the world take place. [Hagenbach II, 379.] 


2. CONDITION OF THE DEAD BEFORE THE RESURRECTION. 


(1.) The pure and stainless enter at once into 
Heaven. 


(2.) The vicious and wicked go at once to Hell. 


(3.) Those who need purification in some degree to 
enter Heaven, are sent to purgatory, where in suffering 
they are purged and fitted for Heaven. 


Corporeal fire produced purgation. The pains of 
purgatory were less than Hell, and greater than earth. 
[Sheldon. ] 

Money might be used to purchase a way out of pur- 
gatory. So the rich had an easier way to Heaven 
than the poor. The Council of Florence declared on 
this doctrine and defined it. (1489.) 

Wycliffe was disgusted with the dogma of a purga- 
tory, and denounced it in unmeasured terms. 


? 


3. THE RESURRECTION. 


The Augustinian doctrine of a literal resurrection 
prevailed. A few leaned to the Origenistic—that it did 
not require the identical particles to make the real 
body in resurrection. Aquinas taught that the glory 
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of the soul would shine out through the body as the 
color of the liquid shines out through the glass. 


4. THE LAST JUDGMENT. 


It was generally held that at the general judgment 
Christ would appear in the “same human form which 
he had when on earth, but glorified and in triumph, 
accompanied by the heavenly hosts.” The good will 
be present in joy. The wicked will behold his coun- 
tenance with horror. Aquinas taught that the judg- 
ment will take place “mentally, because the oral trial 
and defence of each individual would require too much 
time.” 


5. FINAL AWARDS. 


Punishment was eternal. No place for modern res- 

torationism. Dante sung, 

‘All hope abandon, ye who enter here.”’ 
Dante’s Inferno is a good picture of the dogmas of his 
time. 

Gradation of punishment was not necessarily in dif- 
ferent places, but in degree. 

Thomas Aquinas held that “the torments of the 
damned consist in useless repentance.” The place is 
under the surface of the earth in absolute darkness. 
The damned cannot change for the better or worse. 
“They hate God, and curse the state of the blessed.” 
The righteous witness the sufferings of the damned 
unseen by them. [Aquinas, Lombard. ] 

Some few seemed to hold to a final return of all 
souls to God, or Universalism. [Sheldon. ] 
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‘CHAPTER XIX. | 


ESCHATOLOGY, OR LAST THINGS. 
1517-1720. 
1. CHILIASM. 

Roman Catholics and Protestants pretty generally 
agreed on the doctrine of the last things. They re- 
pudiated Millenarianism. The Second Helvetic Con- 
fession repudiated it. The Anabaptists held to it. 
Some individual theologians held peculiar views on the 
subject. Milton held to a-literal reign of Christ a 
thousand years. 

Protestant theologians enumerated four things as 
constituting the last things :—Death, resurrection, gen- 
eral judgment, and burning up of the world. 


2. CONDITION OF THE DEAD BEFORE THE RESURRECTION. 


Romanists held to a purgatory, and power of the 
Church to release from purgatory. They made use of 
it to extort money. The abomination of indulgences 
came in here. 

Protestants universally repudiated all idea of purga- 
tory. Those dying in the Lord went directly to Him. 
The wicked dead went into darkness and punishment, 
where they remained to the judgment. 

The doctrine of ‘ soul-sleeping ” or unconsciousness 
between death and the resurrection arose in this period 
among the Anabaptists. Some of the Socinians also 
adopted this view. 

3. RESURRECTION AND FINAL AWARDS. 

The resurrection was generally esteemed a literal 

fact. Some were for giving the soul some kind of a 
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body or form from death to the resurrection. The 
really pure might receive a celestial body at once to 
: enter Heaven. 

Endless punishment of the wicked was generally 
taught. Some held to a restoration after ages. Some 
Socinians held to the annihilation of the wicked. 
Hobbes combined “temporary tortures by fire, and 
final annihilation.” 

Romanists held that literal fire was the medium of 
torture and punishment. So held some Protestants. 
Calvin seemed to teach a figurative punishment. 

Punishment was to be eternal, for a sinner could 
never do otherwise than sin. 


4. THE LAST JUDGMENT. 


The belief as to the character of the general judgment 
did not change in this period. Jesus was to sit on the 
throne of power and judgment. 

The Irish Articles of Religion [1615] said: ‘“ At the 
end of the world the Lord Jesus shall come in the 
clouds with the glory of His Father; at which time, 
by the almighty power of God, the living shall be 
changed and the dead shall be raised: and all shall ap- 
pear both in body and soul before His judgment seat, 
to receive according to that which they have done in 
their bodies, whether good or evil. When the last 
judgment is finished, Christ shall deliver up the king- 
dom to His Father, and God shall be all in all.” 
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CHAPTER AX. 


ESCHATOLOGY, OR LAST THINGS. 


1720-1891. 


ee: 1. CHILIASM. 


The second coming of Christ to have personal reign 
on earth has been much discussed since 1740. Some 
great minds have studied and written upon this theme, 
and some have become unsettled in mind, if not in 
heart. John Albert Bengal, the scholar, and author of 
the Gnomon, in 1740, strongly advocated the doctrine 
in his commentary on the Revelation of John. This 
stirred up other minds in the Lutheran Church, who 
wrote in substantiation of the claim. From that time, 
there has been a large following to the present. As 
late as 1872, Dr. A. Koch discussed the subject. He 
was specific in attempting to refute such writers against 
it as Keil, Hengstenberg, and Kleforth. About the 
strongest thing of recent date is Van Oosterzee’s chap- 
ter in Dogmatics on “The Triumphant Kingdom of 
God.” He says, of what shall be at the coming of 
Christ, “Without yet being wholly overcome, the Anti- 
Christian power is bound for a certain time.” Again, 
“Altogether there lies over this part of the expecta- 
tion of the future a transparent cloud, which makes it 
impossible here to define more particularly; the Mil- 
lennium is a period of transition.” 

The Irvingites, or the “Catholic Apostolic Church,” 
founded in London by that eccentric pulpit orator, 
Rey. Edward Irving, make this doctrine one of their 
distinguishing features. ‘‘ Christ is to come and gather 
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his elect together ; the Jews are to be brought back to 
their ancient land; the Gospel is to be extended by 
their instrumentality, and by the new agencies con- 
nected with the real presence of the Lord, over the 
earth.” 

Sects have arisen based on the Millenarian doctrine. 
In the United States, about 1833, William Miller 
founded the “ Millerites” who went so far as to set the 
day when the Saviour was to come to begin his reign. 
It was to be a day in November, 1843. 

There isin England asociety called “Prophecy Inves- 
tigation Society,” for the express object of propagating 
millenarian doctrines. In the United States have been 
and are now, journals for propagating this doctrine. 

On the other hand as strong minds have written 
against the doctrine. Dr. Hodge is one of the strong 
and forcible writers against it, and interprets the pas- 
sages upon which they found their doctrine in a way 
very different from their lteral interpretation. 


2. CONDITION OF THE DEAD BEFORE RESURRECTION. 


Generally the Church has in this period taught the 
distinctness of the intermediate state, as a place and 
condition of consciousness. 

It is not a state of probation, as some Andoverites 
have taught; it isa waiting state, waiting for the resur- 
rection and final awards. 

Some have resurrected the dogma of soul-sleeping, 
or the unconscious state of the dead. Archbishop 
Wheatly favored this doctrine. 

Even a body has been assigned by some to this dis- 


‘embodied soul during the waiting state. 
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3. RESURRECTION. 
At the beginning of the period the Roman Catholic 
idea of a literal resurrection was quite prevalent, but 
there has been a wide drift from that. Sheldon identi- 
_ fies five views: 
(1.) The Rationalistic. Denial of a resurrection in 
any form. 
(2.) TheGerm theory. See Van Oosterzee. 
> (3.) A material identity theory. Held by De- 
se litzsch. 
< (4.) The resurrection body being identical with the 
a body buried, in having the same organic principles. 
(5.) The Swedenborgian, that the spiritual body is 
already in existence. 
4. LAST JUDGMENT. 


The doctrine of the necessity for a general judgment 
depends upon five facts: (1.) God’s justice requires 
it. (2.) The human conscience bears testimony to 
its necessity. (3.) The relation man sustains to God, 
creature to Creator, requires it. (4.) Christ’s resur- 
rection is proof of it. (5.) The Scripture declares it. 
Jesus Christ will be the Judge. Men, angels and 
devils will be judged. The information upon which 
man shall be judged is found, (1.) In the Book of 
God’s remembrance. (2.) Book of Conscience. (3.) 
Book of Providence. (4.) Book of the Law and Gos- 
pels. (5.) Book of Life. The time is only known to 
God. The place is uncertain. Some say on earth; 
others, in mid-air. 

5. FINAL AWARDS, 
In some quarters the Universalist, or the Universal 


q 


theory, has been strongly advocated. But it has 
waned. 
The general belief is that the punishments will be 


of a mental and spiritual character, and eternal in du- | 
ration. There is no escape from Hell. 
The righteous will be rewarded in eternal felicity. 
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SECTION V. THE BIBLE. 


CHArEER XE 


70-320. 


1. CANON OF THE BIBLE. 


The canon of the Old Testament preceded that of 
the New by many centuries. In the first age of the 
Church there was occasional discussion regarding some 
books in the canon. A difference was observed be- 
tween the canon. of the Egyptian Jews and of the 
Palestine Jews. There were some who rejected parts 
or all of the New Testament, as the Marcionites. 


There was no New Testament as following the Old. 
About 150 or 200 there began to be a New Testament 
Canon. There was recognized a number of uninspired 
or apochryphal books,—as Wisdom of Solomon, Ke- 
clesiasticus, Tobit, Judith, Baruch, Book of Macea- 
bees, etc. Origen pointed out the four Gospels, a little 
later the Acts, the 13 Epistles of Paul, I John, and I 
Peter. The Greek Church accepted the Revelations, 
and Hebrews. The Latin Church recognized Jude, I] 
and III John, then James, and II Peter. 

After this the writers disagreed but little as to the 
Canon. 

The catalogues of received books of the New Testa- 
ment among the Fathers are instructive. Lardner has 
spent much time in gathering these. Catalogues of 


Origen and Clement are quite full. 
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BIBLE INSPIRATION AND AUTHORITY. VARIOUS 
VIEWS OF THESE. Y 


_ (1.) The prophets were passive instruments in God’s: 
hands. Some held that the Septuagint translation 
was inspired. The soul was like a harp upon which 
the Holy Spirit played. 
——-—s (2.)-—s Origen denied this. He said that the faculties 
me -of the men were elevated and quickened by inspiration, 
and the moral character had much to do with inspira- 
tion. 
(8.) Doctrine of plenary inspiration, which in- 
volved plenary authority of the Bible. 


There were some who sought to unite the utterances 
of oracles in a state of divine frenzy or prophecy of 
the heathens with the divine prophecy of the Old Tes- 
tament [Philo] and make them one, thus establishing 
the influence of heathenism in the production of 
Scripture. This was denied. 


The Scriptures coming to men from God, though 
through the agency of man, were conceived to have in 
them an authority not connected with any other works. 
When the Fathers quoted them it was with the under- 
standing that they spake with the authority of the 
Holy Spirit. 

3. INTERPRETATION AND USE OF THE BIBLE. 

Scripture is to be compared with Scripture. [Cle- 
ment.] Antitheses, or contrasted features, were ob- 
served, [Tert.] There was much allegorical inter- 
pretation. 

Origen held that Scripture had a three-fold sense, 
corresponding to the “trichotomistie division of man 
into body, sonl and spirit.” He appealed to Proverbs 
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XXII, 20, and the “shepherd of Hermas,” which he 
valued equally with Scripture. He had a three-fold 
mode of interpretation. (1.) Grammatical for the 
body. (2.) Moral forthe soul. (3.) Mystical for the 
spirit. Irenaeus taught the danger of allegorizing. 

All classes were permitted to read the Scriptures, 
laymen and clergy alike. 


4. RELATION OF THE BIBLE AND TRADITION. 


At first great dependence was placed upon the oral 
word, for the written was unknown. 

When the Canon was completed tradition declined. 

The Alexandrian School ranked the Holy Writings 
above tradition. So did Hippolytus and Cyprian. 
When in the third century the discussion raged around 
the Holy Writings, tradition was made subordinate. 

Tradition was regarded as the common property of 
the Church. 


eeu Let OXI I 


THE BIBLE. 
320-726. 
1. CANON. 


By the beginning of this period the Canon of Scrip- 
ture was well established. The list of sacred books 
made out by Eusebius had much to do in influencing 
the mind of the Eastern Church. The Synods of Lao- 
dicea, Hippo, and the third of Carthage, settled the 
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question’ of canonical and uneanonical books. The 


Manichaeans differed from the Catholies materially as 
to the Canon. Cyril of Jerusalem spoke strongly of 
the Scriptures, and plainly pointed out the four gos- 
pels and gave the names. [Lectures.] 


2. INSPIRATION AND AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE. 


The view was emphatic. ‘“The sacred writers were 
fully inspired by the Holy Ghost, and their words 
were altogether infallible and divine.” [Eusebius, 
Augustine, Epist. LX XXII, Sermon 1.] Many held 
that the inspiration extended even to the translation 
of the Scriptures into the Septuagint. Gregory 
thought it unnecessary to inquire who wrote the book 
of Job, since the Holy Spirit may properly be regarded 
as the author of the book. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia taught different degrees of 
inspiration. To Solomon he ascribed wisdom but not 
prophecy. Chrysostom and Jerome discovered human 
peculiarities in the inspired word, and taught that 
these were consistent with the fact of inspiration. 
Chrysostom recognized discrepancies in the Gospels, 
but he thought these proofs of their credibility, Au- 
gustine allowed a certain free agency to each writer. 
[Hagenbach II, 16.] While afew noted the presence 
of the human element, the mass held to the full ver- 
bal inspiration. 

The Montanists held that the Sacred writer was in a 
trance, and unconscious when writing, but the Catho- 
lies held that the writer was not in a trance and was 
perfectly conscious. [Sheldon. ] 


3. INTERPRETATION AND USE OF THE BIBLE. 
The Antiochian School gave attention to grammat- 
ical and historical matters in exegesis. The book was 
not to them a collection of “Sacred Enigmas.” 
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The Church in general interpreted by allegorization. 
Such was the habit at the Alexandrian School. In 
the larger part of the Eastern Church this prevailed, 
but probably not so much in the Western Church, 
though Ambrose and Augustine indulged in it. 


Theodoret rejected almost wholly, “the false allegor- 
ical and the bare historical systems of interpretation.” 
[Hagenbach 218.] Augustine held to two things in 
interpretation. (1.) All Biblical narratives are strictly 
historical and to be interpreted literally. (2.) The 
spiritual meaning is to be found in an allegorical in- 
terpretation. He said there were seven things neces- 
sary to the right interpretation of Scripture, “fear, 
piety, knowledge, courage or bravery, deliberation, a 
pure heart, and wisdom,” and also “must be animated 
by love” to God. [Ibid IT, 18.] 


The Holy Writings were esteemed the common 
property of Christians, were translated into the various 
languages, and the laity and clergy had equal right to 
read them. It was held by Chrysostom that they were 
written by men of different callings, so that the hum- 
blest as well as the highest might understand. 

There were two reasons why the masses could not 
read the Bible to any great extent. (1.) The over- 
whelming of the West by barbarians. (2.) In the 
East was a fixed and rigid orthodoxy which discour- 
aged investigation. 

4, RELATION OF THE BIBLE AND TRADITION. 

It was generally held that the Holy Writings were 
sufficient and did not require any support from tradi- 
tions. All necessary doctrine was derived from the 
Bible. Cyril held that no one was required to believe 
anything for salvation not supported by the Bible. 


[Catech. IV, 17.] 
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Connected with the Holy Writings some held the 
need of the authority of the Church. Basil based — 
only ceremonial and ritualistic matters upon tradition. 
A few held that tradition was an exposition of the 
Holy Writings. There were recognized spurious tra- 
ditions, which must be distinguished from the valid. 
The test was, “wniversitas, antiquitas, consensio.” 

Tradition had a greater practical than theoretical val- 
ue. The weight of Councils became great, and came to 
have an extra Biblical authority. 

Some spake of a “secret tradition.” [Sheldon.] ; 


CHAPTER XXiUiT. 


THE BIBLE. 


726-1517, 


1. CANON. 


The question of what were the books of the Bible 
was not raised in this period. 


2. INSPIRATION AND AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE. ) 
Theologians rested on the “assumption of infallibil- 
ity of inspiration.” Said Gregory Nyssa: “The 
words of Scripture are like commandments, by which 
we are forcibly constrained to believe in the eternal 
t 


duration of the soul.” [Ueberweg I, 828.] This 
evinces his estimate of the Word. 

As to the authority of Scripture Scotus says: “ All 
our inquiries must begin with faith in the revealed 
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truth.” “We may not advance concerning God our 
own inventions, but only that which is revealed in the 
Holy Scriptures, or what may be inferred from its 
statements.” [De Divis. Nat.] Abelard speaks highly 
of the Scripture authority. ‘* What is contained in the 
canonical Scriptures is without exception and uncon- 
ditionally true, and that no one of the Church Fathers 
may be regarded as of equal authority with the 
apostles.” 


3. INTERPRETATION AND USE OF THE BIBLE. 


The mode of interpretation had not become scientific. 
The historical and grammatical were esteemed super- 
ior to the allegorical. The Bible, when used, was for 
confirmation in doctrine. But it had mostly gone out 
of use, and the decisions of Bishops, Popes, Synods, and 
Councils substituted. 


4, RELATION OF THE BIBLE AND TRADITION. 


‘Some claimed that the authority of tradition was 
nearly if not quite the equal of the Holy Writings. 
Tradition authorized many things that were not in 
them, as veneration of images, etc. Aquinas denied au- 
thority to tradition. So did Wycliffe. 

Much attention was given to Church authority. 
This was the basis of the Roman hierarchical system. 
Here came in the dogmas of the immaculate concep- 
tion, transubstantiation, etc. These tended to make 
the Church infallible. Regarding this there were three 
views : 

(1.) The prerogative to render infallible decisions on 
faith belonged to the Pope. 

(2.) It belongs to the Ecumenical Council. 

(3.) To the Church as a whole. 


infallible. 
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At last it came to be held that the Pope alone was 


The influence of the Bible was lessened by its ex: 
clusion from the hands of the laity. This occurred in 
1229 at Toulouse, and again in 1233 and 1246. 


Wycliffe said: “If there were a hundred Popes, 
and all the monks were to be transferred into cardinals, 
we ought not to ascribe to their opinions in matters of 
faith any other value than they have as founded on 
the Scriptures.” Huss demanded of the Council that 
he should be tried in doctrine by the Scriptures. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE BIBLE. 
1517-1720. 
: 1. CANON. 


The discussions of this period turned on the apoch- 
ryphal character of individual books, and not on the 
general canon. The Protestant Churches arose, and 
while at first they did not pronounce upon a canon, 
but took what was held in the Roman Catholic Chureh, 


after a time they began to formulate their creeds, em - ; 
bracing an article upon this subject. The French Con- 


fession, 1559, Art. IIT, gives a canon; the Belgie Con- 
fession, 1561, Art. IV ; the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England, Art. VI; the Irish Articles of Re- 
ligion, 1615, Art. IL; Westminster Confession of Faith, 
1647, Art. IL; besides other confessions clearly and 
distinctly set forth the Canon of Scripture. 
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2. INSPIRATION AND AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE. 


The original theory of the Roman Catholic Church 
was, that God inspired the thought and the word, and 
_ the writer was left nothing but the mechanical work. 
But the Jesuits in this period—especially Hamel and 
_ Less—took the position that it was not necessary for a 
_ “book to be divine and canonical” that its words 
_ should be inspired, or even all the thoughts. They 
said that a book might be all human, if it had after- 
a E ae ; 
__ wards been recognized by “ divine attestation ” as con- 
taining nothing untrue; they mentioned the Second 
_ Maccabees. This theory was-condemned at Doauy and 
Louvain [1588] and by others. Out of the discussion 
came a return to the Antiochian school, especially as 
taught by Chrysostom. 
_ The Protestants—Lutherans—reverenced the Bible. 
Luther thought “some wood, hay and stubble” might 
be in the Bible. Some parts evinced fuller inspiration 
than others. After him, Lutherans held more strict 
ideas. They tended to a strict verbal inspiration. 
Gerhard said of the writers of the Bible, they were 
“secretaries and notaries of the Holy Spirit.” “They 
wrote not as men, but as men of God, that is, as 
servants of God, and peculiar organs of the Holy 
_ Spirit.” “ Prophets and apostles contribute nothing 
of their own except tongue and pen.” ([Gerhard.] He 
by this allows no errors in the Bible. This strong 
statement, or a slightly modified form, seems to have 
been generally held by Lutherans after Luther’s day. 
Among the Reformed theologians, very similar views 
were held. Zwingli did not take the same liberty with 
the word as Luther. While Calvin was a little more 
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free than Zwingli, he did not ee Luther. a 
= speaks of the apostles as “ amanuenses of the Holy 
i.” Spirit.” Another teaches that “the sacred writers 
ae were so inspired both as respects the subject matter 
and the words as to be preserved from all error.” 
[Sheldon. ] 

The Arminians did not in general carry the matter 
of inspiration to so great an extreme. Limbrock ex- 
cuses from all error. Episcopius did not consider it 
> incredible that there should be some inaccuracies in © 
minor things. Grotius thought small inaccuracies or 
discrepancies strengthened its authority. 

Baxter among the English did not admit of any er- 
rors in the Bible. 

Between the extreme views, all kinds of views were 
held and advocated. This was the most active age the 
world had ever known regarding the investigation of 
the inspiration of the Bible. The discussions and 
conclusions of the next age were the direct outgrowth 
of this. 

Protestants denied the authority of the Church to 
infallibly interpret the Bible. Much less did they ae- 
cept the authority of the Pope. The Bible was given 
to the common people in their own tongue. It was 
held that it is not obscure on essential doctrines. Men 
are not endangered by reading the Bible. 

While in some instances the Protestants spake of the 
Church as interpreting Scripture, it was always with 
the fact in view that the Church was fallible and might 
err. 

The Church was to be the custodian of the Sacred 
Writings, and was to cause their publication to the 


_ world. In connection with this, Protestants said, 
: — “Scripture authority does not depend upon the Church. 
~The Word of God is incomparably above the Church.” 
_ [{Luther.] It was held by the Lutherans and many 
_ Reformed that the testimony of the Holy Spirit ena- 
bled men to know what wasthe Bible. But Episcopius | 


said that the assurance of having the Holy Spirit was 


" from the fact that his life conformed to the divine 


standard. Having accepted the standard, and con- 


formed his life to it, then the Holy Spirit assured of 
the fact of such conformity. 


A few Protestants were inclined to subordinate the 
rank of the Holy Writings as authority, to the author- 
ity of the “Holy Spirit in the heart of the individual.” 
This was wholly different from the Roman Catholic 
view. This was the Quaker view, asin Barclay’s Prop- 
ositions. 


3. INTERPRETATION AND USE OF THE BIBLE. 


The Second Helvetic Confession, Chapter II, is 
“concerning the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, 
and concerning the Fathers, Councils and traditions.” 
It teaches that there is no “private interpretation.” 


The Westminster Confession says: “The infallible 
rule of interpretation of Scripture is the Scripture it- 
self.” [Art.9, Chapter I.] 


4. THE BIBLE AND RELATION TO TRADITION. 


“Points in controversy between Romanists and 
Protestants,” were many. 
The controversy was first regarding the Bible, the 


canon, standard, text, edition, interpretation, and use 


of the Holy Writings. 
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The Roman Canon was made to include more than the | 
Protestants accepted. Hence we have nine apocryphal | 
books added to the received Old Testament Canon, 

viz: Tobit, Judith, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch 
and Epistles of Jeremiah, Maccabee two books, and 
the additions to Esther and Daniel. 

The Vulgate of Jerome was recognized as authentic, 
for the Romanists claimed that the Latin Church had 
kept the Latin text purer than the Greek Church had 
kept the Greek text. 

Tradition was. made equal in authority to the Bible. 
The Decrees of Trent said, “‘ The Church is to judge of 
the true sense and interpretation of the Holy Scripture.” 
Men were forbidden to interpret contrary to her order. 
The Church was made the infallible interpreter, by 
which was meant, Council or Pope. At times was 
raised the question of the historical value of tradition 
and method of interpretation, but Rome decided that 
the historical element was not to be considered. Al tra- 
dition came from the Apostles, and must be received 
by the interpretation of the Church or Pope. 

The privilege of reading the Bible was restrained ; 


it was said to be inexpedient for the laity to read it. 
Translations into the language of the common people 
were prohibited. It was casting pearls before swine to 
translate the Bible. 

Protestants rejected all Apochryphal books.  Prot- 
estants accepted all others of the canon except that 
Luther was inclined to deny Esther and the Epistle 
of James. Protestants gave greater credit to the Bible 
in the original, and less in a translation. Protestants 
rejected tradition in all of its aspects. Whatsoever 
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could not be proven by the Bible was not to be holden 
- aa as an article of faith. While Protestants read the ; 
; Fathers with delight, they were not in any sense ac- 
cepted as teaching doctrine antagonistic to the canon. 


; Sa 5. THE BEGINNING OF RADICAL CRITICISM. 


_ The foundation of radical criticism was laid in 
deism. The active search after God opened up critical 
investigation of everything likely to show God. 

7 There were two lines of study : 

(1.) Herbert, Blount, Toland, Shaftsbury, and Collins 
made a search of natural reason, and insinuated the 
superiority of reason over revelation. Their criticisms 
were not so critical and scientific as of later students, 
but they made their thrust at the Bible in the spirit of 
destructionism. 

The criticism of Hobbes was scurrilous and degrading, 
and did not touch the realm of true criticism. 

(2.) Spinoza was more nearly acritic. He advocated 
a “philosophic naturalism.” What place did this leave for 
a “supernatural” or an inspired revelation? While 
the prophets wrote grandly, still they were within the 
“plane of nature.” He did not give any meaning to 
such terms as, “ To the prophets was given the Spirit 
of God.” 

There were some less radical critics than Spinoza. 

The Frenchman, Richard Simon, probably a Jew, held 
that the Pentateuch had somewhere and somehow 
been modified by editors. He thought the editors as 
much inspired as the original authors. 

While there was considerable of this criticism, it 


hardly merited the name of “ scholarly criticism.’ 4 


was destructive, not inquiring. 


CHAPTER XXAV. 


THE BIBLE. 


1720-1891. 
1. CANON. 


This period has witnessed no change in the Canon 
of Scripture. Individual books have been questioned. 
German scholars and their followers have made an as- 
sault upon nearly all of the books of the Bible, and 
sought to destroy them. But their attempts have not 
succeeded. Not a book has been dropped from the 
Canon. 


2. INSPIRATION AND AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE, 


Here has been great activity. The best students of 
the world have bent their strongest energies to this 
department of criticism. We will do no more than 
enumerate the theories. 

(1.) The theory of verbal inspiration which came 
down from the former period remained with many ar- 
dent advocates, such as Emmons, the New England 
divine, Gill, the Baptist, Gaussen, Charles Hodge and 
Swedenborg. 

(2.) The theory that while the Bible was originally 
by inspiration “free from error,” yet inspiration was not ~ 
equal in all parts ; this was true of the historical books 
and parts of other books. So taught Perrone and 
other Romanists, Doddridge, ete. 


(3.) The theory which allows a wide scope to hu- 
man agency. The Bible as a whole is a standard in 
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j morals and religion ; it bears upon its face the human 
- imprint, which is found in unimportant parts. Here 
are Tholuck, Van Oosterzee, and Coleridge. 


(4.) The intuitional theory, or the theory that 
man is divinely prepared to utter God’s message out of 
his own consciousness. He is moulded into a state of 
inspiration. He walks, thinks, feels the truth, and 
under this kind of afflatus writes God’s will. Along 
these theories run out a great variety of statements as 
to character, degree, extent and design of inspiration. 
_ Inspiration is a fertile subject. 

3. INTERPRETATION AND USE OF THE BIBLE. | 
For a time commentators attempted to remove the 
difficulties in Scripture interpretation on the principle 
of accommodation, or arbitrary exegesis. When this 
failed many renounced the absolute authority of the 
Gospel and prophetic writings. Kant introduced the 
system of “moral interpretations.” The best class of 
exegetes interpreted Scripture by Scripture, seeking 
for the historical, grammatical, biographical and theo- 

logical relation of each passage. The passage is inter- 
preted in its connection, and then in its individual 
character. For a complete discussion of this subject 
see Hagenbach III, 314, 521. 
4. THE BIBLE AND RELATION TO TRADITION. 


4 It is a little remarkable that Romanism has main- 

tained her old yiews on this subject down through the 
: ages to 1891. So Protestantism has continued from 
; the time of well established and definite positions, 
4 and 1891 reveals the same belief as to the full value of 


the Bible, and want of value in tradition. There 

have appeared individuals here and there who have 

advocated notions at variance with the established no- 

tions. Such have been Mohler, who somewhat exalted 
10 
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traditions ; Newman in the “doctrine of development ;” _ 
and the English Ritualists, Dr. Pusey being their ex 
ponent, who would exalt tradition to the rank of an 
authoritative interpreter of Scripture. While these 
and a few others have talked and written to exalt tra- 
16 dition, the great heart of Christianity bows with pro- 
te found reverence before the Word of God, “without 
note or comment.” [Sheldon.] 


,4% 
si 5. CRITICISM. 


~ At this time there has been exhibited some remark- 
able strides and freaks in Biblical criticism. Two 
kinds have been exhibited. 1. Friendly, apprecia- 
tive, and conscientious. 2. Unfriendly and destrue- 
tive. These are found on both sides of the ocean. 

Deism in England; the early German rationalism ; 
the rationalism developing into naturalism, and that 
exhibited in aestheticism; Strauss’ Hypothesis of a 
Collection of Myths; Baur’s Destruction of Christ; 
Renan’s eloquent accounting for the resurrection of 
Jesus because of Mary’s ardent love, and other forms 
of criticism have been working away with a terrible 
persistence in futile efforts to overturn the Bible as the 
Word of God, and substitute a handful of leaves, or 
apples of Sodom. They hayesought to rob the world 
of hope, the mind of faith, and the heart of love. In 
spite of these prodigious efforts, the Church lives, relig- 
ion thrives, souls are being converted and the heathen 
world is coming more and more to Christ and Christi- 
anity. 

This does not seem just the place to treat of the history 
of Biblical Criticism ; besides space will not permit. 


E SECTION VI. CHURCH AND SACRA- 
3 MENTS. 


CHARTER XX VI. 


70-320. 2 
1. CHURCH. 


Congregations of Christians at first were independent 
of each other. They recognized a moral bond, but not 
an organic bond or union. About 150 A. D. those 
congregations holding in common the “apostolic tra- 
ditions ” began to be called “ Catholic.” 

_ Naturally following this, the necessity of being 
united in the common Catholic Church was urged. 
Irenaeus outlined the Catholic Church quite definitely. 
Cyprian taught that the Church alone had valid sacra- 
ments. 

Whether it was absolutely necessary that one should 
be a member of the Church was discussed, some de- 
claring that it was necessary, and others denying. : 

At that time the difference between the visible and 
the invisible Church was not defined. 

The Episcopacy was regarded as the means of pre- 
serving and making efficient the unity of the Church. 

In this period the Bishop of Rome was not recog- 
nized as superior to other bishops, nor was he the head 
of the Church. 


Irenaeus taught that in the nee alone all the tre: 


ures of truth are deposited. Clement of Alexandria 
described the Church as a “mother,” and as “a mother 

and a virgin.” The unity of the Church was taught 
by Clement and Cyprian. 


2. SACRAMENTS. 


Sacrament meant an oath or mystery. It was a 
solemn act or service, and had reference to Christ’s 
work for man in his personal salvation. 

There were two sacraments—-Baptism with water, 
and the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, called the 


‘Eucharist, or Thanksgiving. 


(1.) “BAPTISM. 


Baptism was a seal of positive adoption into the 
family of Christ. It was esteemed as a “completing act.” 
There was not always an exactness in the use of the 
term, Oftimes terms were used that are now mislead- 
ing, such as “ laver of regeneration,” “ laver of saving 
water,” and “ water of the new birth.” 

Justin Martyr, followed by others, taught “baptismal 
regeneration under certain marked limitations.” (1.) 
Baptism was only efficacious in connection with right 
inner disposition and purpose, Tertullian taught that 
water baptism was valueless unless with it was full re- 
pentance ofsin. Origen said, ‘** He who has ceased from 
his sins receives remission in baptism.” (2.) Baptism 
was not essential to the “initiation of spiritual life.” 
It was esteemed a completing process in the cleansing 
from sin. In a sense it was spectacular. 

Many of the Fathers in speaking of baptism ‘“ used 
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exaggerated, fanciful, and absurd allegories and sym- 


bolisms.” As an illustration, Irenaeus says,—‘ As 
dough cannot be made of dry flour without the addi- 
tion of some fluid, so we, the many, cannot be 
united in one body in Christ without the cement 
which comes down from Heaven; and as the earth is 
quickened and rendered fruitful by dew and rain, so 
Christianity by Heavenly water.” ‘The rock in the 
wilderness, as well as the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s 
well, and many others, are regarded as types of bap- 
tism.” [Hagenbach I, 281.] 


Infant baptism was practiced in the early Church. 
Origen declared it to be an “ apostolic tradition.” 

Baptism was not to be repeated. One baptism was 
sufficient to meet the demands of God and the Church. 

It was a great question, whether the baptism admin- 
istered by heretics was valid. Cyprian said “ No.” 
The Roman Bishop said “ Yes.” The Church of North 


_ Africa was greatly disturbed by this question, which 


also involved the standing of the “ lapsed.” 

As to mode of baptism, there was no stress laid on 
one mode to the exclusion of another. Sprinkling, 
pouring, and immersion were each recognized as valid. 

Clement of Alexandria claimed that true baptism 
was only administered in the Catholic Church. Cy- 
prian held to the same. 

See Pope, Vol. III, p. 318-324. 


(2.) EUCHARIST. 


In the first period it is understood that the words of 
Jesus in the institution of the supper were employed 
in consecrating the elements and administering the 
Sacrament. There was no dogmatic belief or state- 
ment on the subject. 
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Transubstantiation was not taught, though it is sup-— 
posed some terms were used indicative of such a 
thought. It is probable that the words of Irenaeus have — 
been interpreted to mean what he never intended. 
[ist Apol. V. II, 3.] It is thought that he only meant 
that there was a mystical or spiritual influence present 
Pe with the Eucharist. 

a Generally the elements were esteemed the symbols of 
te the body and blood of Jesus. “This is my body ” was 
~ no more than “ this is the symbol of my body.” 

Quite early the thought that the Eucharist was a 
sacrifice was suggested. This paved the way for the 
heresies of the Roman Church. The thought prob- 
ably came out of the Jewish idea, and the “ eucharis- 
tia,’ thanksgiving, led on to the thought. Origen 
taught that Christ’s sacrifice was once made, and was 
not repeated. Only a spiritual sacrifice now was of- 
fered. 

Ruckert thinks that ‘ Ignatius teaches that flesh and 
blood are present in the Lord’s Supper; but he does 
not teach how they came to be there, nor in what. re- 
lation they stand to the bread and wine.” Tertullian 
teaches the “‘symbolical interpretation of the Lord’s 
Supper.” 

See discussion by Hagenbach I, 287-299. Pope, Vol. III, p. 328-334, 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


CHURCH AND SACRAMENTS. 
320-726. 
1. cHURCH. ; 

The tendencies to ecclesiasticism were intensified. 
Increasing wealth and power led the Church to mag- 
nify itself. It was taught that there was no salvation 
out of the Church. 

The rise of the Donatists in North Africa, (who 
zealously advocated strict discipline and absolute 
purity), caused a rigid examination of the character of 
the Church. Augustine antagonized them. He 
taught that the proper tests of the true Church are 
“catholicity and apostolical connections.” There is no 
receiving of the Holy Ghost without being in the 


Church. Leo the Great and Gregory the Great taught 


the same. The Roman Catholic Church of to-day 
teaches the same. [Sheldon.] 

It was the life of the Church in this period to tri- 
umph over her internal foes, who were seeking her 
dismemberment, viz: Pelagians, Manichaeans, and 
Donatists. When the Donatists held that “the Church 
was composed only of saints,’ they were laying the 
train uitimately to destroy the Church, unless checked. 

In the Church the Episcopacy was esteemed the bond 
of union, 

At this time the papal infallibility of the Roman 
Bishop had not appeared as a dogma, though there 
were those who began to intimate it. 

The Church was the sole custodian of the sacra- 
ments and worship. 


2. SACRAMENTS. 3 


A sacrament was a “holy mystery, a visible rite, 
which served as a medium of a secret grace.” Augus- 
tine numbered marriage, the Sabbath, and circumcision 
with the sacraments. . 

Two were counted the great sacraments,—Baptism 
and the Eucharist. 

(1.) Baptism was by the use of water applied to the 
person of a suitable subject. Baptism was made effica- 
cious by the acts of repentance and faith on the part 
of the candidate. Sprinkling was a mode of baptism. 
[Cyril of Jerusalem. Lectures. ] 

In infants the conditions were met by sponsors. 

In valid baptism the regeneration was had in con- 
nection with the dct. There was much discussion 
with regard to the nature of baptism. The mode was 
not discussed. Augustine taught that “while baptism 
wholly removes original sin as a matter of guilt, it does 
not wholly remove it as a matter of corruption.” [De 
Pec.] Baptism must be antecedent to Church mem- 
bership. The writers of this age indulged in strong lan- 
guage. Most laid great stress upon baptism. Cyril 
said, “Water cleanses his body, the Spirit seals his soul.” 
[ Lectures. ] 

Martyrdom was thought by some to be the equiva- 
lent of Baptism. [Ambrose DeMysteris, [V.] 

The Pelagians taught that unbaptized children dy- 
ing in infancy “received salvation and eternal life, but 
not the kingdom of Heaven.” [Hagenbach IT, 74.] 

The Gregories held that wibaptized children were 
unworthy of punishment. [Sheldon.] 
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(2.) Eucharist. Great importance was attached to 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

The Eucharist was declared to be a memorial. 
“Bread and wine were made images and signs.” The 


_ bread broken represented His body broken, and the 


wine His blood. The Eucharist was styled a “sacri- 
fice.” 

The later doctrine of transubstantiation formed no 
part of the doctrine of the Eucharist at this time. 


- While some terms were used by theologians that may 


be tortured into an upholding of this dogma of heresy, 
yet there was nosuch meaning attached to them. Ref- 
erence may be made to the works of Gregory Nyssa 
and Theodoret. 

The doctrine of transubstantiation was only the in- 


dividual statement of certain men? Cyril taught that 
as Christ turned water into wine, so also he could 


change bread into His body, and the wine into blood. 
[Catech. XXII.] While Chrysostom uses language in 
his fervent eloquence which may be construed to teach 
transubstantiation, it is doubtless true that he never 
intended it to bear any such meaning. So may we say 
of Gregory and Hilary. Ambrose does use terms 
[DeMysteri IX] strikingly near the positive doctrine 
of transubstantiation, when he says, “This which we 
prepare is the body from the Virgin.” , To offset this 
he says, ‘The eucharistic food is not corporeal, but 
spiritual.” 


While the language of some bordered on the dogma of 


transubstantiation, the Church did not hold it in this 


age. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. . 


CHURCH AND SACRAMENTS. 


726-1517. 
1. CHURCH. 


When Mohammedanism commenced its eastern 
march, and overran much of the Greek portion of 
the Church, it left the Latin in a condition to de- 
velop its Roman idea of the Church. Up to this time 
the eastern had been a wholesome check upon the 
Latin assumptions. 

Two ideas became dominant as to the Church: 

(1.) The Church as a visible organism is identical 
with the Kingdom of God upon earth. (2.) The 
Church is the “ patrimony of Peter,’ and the Roman 
Bishop is his successor. 

Under the first idea, salvation could only be found 
in connection with the Church, and submission to its 
authority. Very early there were strong exceptions,— 
as in case of an unjust expulsion there might be the 
expulsion from the Church, but God received the ex- 
pelled. So taught Thomas Aquinas, who added, “pro- 
vided he endures it with becoming meekness.” 

Under the second idea, “a constitutional primacy 
was assigned to Peter among the apostles.” Since the 
Roman Bishop was regarded his heir, he assumed the 
primacy. 

The popes, in showing their authority, compared 
themselves to kings and emperors. Gregory VII com- 
pared the popes to the sun, and temporal kings to the 
moon. Boniface openly declared that to be obedient 
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to the authority of the pope was “ altogether necessary 
to salvation.” 

There were theologians who did net hold to the full 
theory of the papacy. Beda [672-735] “ The rock upon 


which the Church is built is the Saviour whom Peter 
confessed.” Radbertas [800-865] held to the same, and 
allowed no primacy to either Peter or the pope. But 
Abelard taught, “The Kingdom of Christ is the uni- 
versal Church, so delivered into the power of Peter 
that nothing in it can take place without the command 
or permission of the Roman pontiff.” So taught Hugo. 


Thomas Aquinas said that the pope ruled the Church 
in place of Christ. 

Bonaventura called the pope the “vicar of Christ.” 
So said Duns Scotus. 

After a time there was a decline in this strong teach- 
ing. There were many who saw fit,as Huss and Wy- 
cliffe, to cast out the papal idea, and exalt presbyters 
and deacons. . 
~ The conception of the Church and the pope as held 
by Aquinas led to “ spiritual despotism,” and at last to 
the horrors of the Inquisition. 

Bernard of Clairvaux interpreted Luke XXII, 36- 
38, figuratively, saying that the two swords were in 
the hands of the pope, but he ought to wield the 
secular sword by the arm of the emperor. But Fred- 
erick I said, the pope only had one sword, while he 
held the other. Hugo St. Victor taught, “ Christ is 
the inyisible head of the Church, and the multitude of 
believers is the body.” - He made the Church to con- 
sist of laity and clergy, (the left side and the right 


side). 
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2. SACRAMENTS. 


ai To a sacrament there were two elements,—sign, grace, 
a visible sign of an invisible grace. Later, a visi- 
ble sign and medium of an invisible grace. Hugo, 
Lombard, Bonaventura, and most others held this 


view. Aquinas said it had a three-fold bearing. “(1.) 
As recalling the accomplished fact of Christ’s passion. 
(2.) Evidencing the grace which now has place in us 


fe = through that passion. (3.) Preannouncing the glory 
a that is to come.” [Sheldon.]  _ 

a As to how the inner grace was related to the sign, 
: 


there was a great difference of opinion and expression. 
Some said the grace is not in the sign, but is commu- 
nicated by God when the ceremony of the sacrament 
occurs. Others said the virtue or grace of the sacra- 
ment resides in the visible sacrament. 


Scholasticism tended to teach that the virtue of the 
sacrament did not depend on “either the spiritual 
devotion of the candidate, nor upon the character of 
the officiating priest.” The sacrament wrought a good 
work of itself without respect to the motions of the 
candidate. However, some said that the better the 
candidate the better the grace received. If the priest 
has a general intention to administer the sacrament, 
benefit results ; but if he intends to mock or sport in 
its administration, the sacrament loses its power of con- 
ferring grace. 

The number of sacraments as late as John of Damas- | 
cus was but two. After a time four were mentioned, 
then seven. Peter Lombard was the author of the 
dogma of seven sacraments. Aquinas and Bonaven- 
tura accepted of seven, and that became the standard. 

The seven sacraments were, baptism, confirmation, 
eucharist, penance, extreme unction, holy orders, and 
marriage, 


A 


These received papal sanction by Eugenius IV [1431- 
1447.] ‘ 
Wycliffe antagonized the doctrine of seven sacra- 
ments. It was his opinion that a “thousand other 
things might be called sacraments with quite as much 
propriety as the seven sacraments.” He said the 
added sacraments were “inventions of Anti-Christ.” 
: 1. BAPTISM. 
Adults received the benefit of baptism by “ personal 


aa faith,” exercised at the time of receiving baptism. The 


} 


trinitarian formula was generally used. Lombard 
favored immersion as the mode, though there was but 
little discussion on that subject. Aquinas favored im- 
mersion, but said that aspersion or pouring was equally 
valid. 

In case of imminent death before a priest could be ob- 
tained, a layman might baptize. 

Baptism in effect, was “ Absolution from the guilt of 
all former sin, original or actual.” While great grace is 
given, the moral nature is not fully cleansed. 

Persons might be deprived of baptism and yet be 
saved, as a martyr, a person who has no opportunity 
for baptism, if there has been a suitable faith. Un- 
baptized infants, dying as such, were unsaved, but a 
mild punishment was given. 

Baptism, confirmation and holy orders left some in- 
delible impress upon the person, for these could not 
be repeated. Baptism separated between  believérs 
and unbelievers. Confirmation between the strong 
and weak, the strong in faith and grace being con- 
firmed. Holy orders separated between the clergy and 
laity. 
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Baptism by water must be administered by priests. 

Many foolish questions arose as to baptism with 
water, “air, sand or soil.” Also, opinions were ex- 
pressed concerning the use of “beer, broth, fish-sauce, 
mead or honey-water, lye or rosewater,” for baptism. 
There were many contentions as to the baptismal 
formula. There were some who preferred sprinkling. 
Thomas Aquinas preferred immersion because it “ 
minded Christians of the burial of Christ,” but he “did 
not think it absolutely necessary.” The question was 
much discussed as to single or triple baptism. 


2. CONFIRMATION. 


Receiving into the Church, anointing with olive 
oil and balsam, and repeating a formula. 

In the Greek Church priests and deacons could con- 
firm. 

In the Roman Church only the Bishops had this au- 
thority. Confirmation supplemented baptism. 

When confirmation originated is a question. One 
party says in the tenth century; another in the thir- 
teenth. Wycliffe doubted whether ‘confirmation 
could be proved from Acts VIII, 17, and called it 
blasphemy to maintain that bishops might again im- 


part the Holy Ghost, which had alre: ady been im- 
parted by baptism.” 


3. THE EUCHARIST. 


In the Greek Church, notwithstanding the occasional 
use of such terms expressive of ardent admiration of 
the body and blood of Christ in the bread and wine, 
the general belief was that the bread and wine were the 
types of Christ. 

The Council of Constantinople, 754, so said. These 
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were iconoclasts. But the Council of Nice, in 787, 
mostly image worshipers, said, the elements before 
consecration are types of the body and blood of Christ, 
after consecration they are the real body and blood of 
Christ. 

In the Latin Church, Paschasius Radbertus, [800- 
865,] was the father of transubstantiation asa doctrine. 
He looked upon the elements as a “vail which deceives 
our senses, and keeps the body of Christ concealed 
from us.” Ratramnus opposed the doctrine, distin- 
guishing between the sign and the thing represented 
by it. He emphasized the “memoric character of the 
bread and wine.” [Hagenbach IT, 339. ] 

At the words of consecration the bread and wine are 
changed into the same body and blood that Jesus had 
when born of the Virgin. He originated this dogma 
in 831. 

_ There were men who boldly denounced this dogma 
as heretical, unscriptural. Beranger the Swiss, and 
Wycliffe of England, were of these. 

Some took a medium view, saying, that the body of 
Christ was somehow conjoined with the Eucharistic 
elements, so that, while the bread and wine were not 
changed, the real body came and was with the bread 
and wine. 

The shades of doctrine at this point were numerous. 
The errors growing out of them were multitudinous, 
as the worship of the bread as Christ, called the host, 
and the refusal of the wine to the laity. [See Hagen- 
bach IT, 345-364; also Sheldon ; McClintock & Strong’s 
Encyclopedia, Art.; Pope, Vol. III, p. 325-334; Van 
Oosterzee p. 758-770, ete.] 


sin must be repented of and forgiven, and the excom- 


municated must go through forms and ceremonies to’ 
obtain forgiveness. 
_ Auricular confession was of slow growth. At first it 
might or might not be made to a priest. It must be 
in private. Confessions that would bring out scandal- 
ous things ought not to be made at all. 
Confession at first was to obtain the priest’s aid in 


prayer. In the. twelfth century three things were re- _ 
quired of the sinner in making a confession. “(1.) 
Contrition of heart. (2.) Confession of mouth. (3.) 
Satisfaction by works.” Confession to a layman was 
admitted. 


It was but a short step to require acts of penance 
after confession. Burdens were bound by the priest 
upon the penitent. Wycliffe opposed auricular con- 
fession, and the whole mummery thereof. 


5. EXTREME UNCTION. 


Anointing of the sick before dying, was only admin- 
istered in the last hours, and with consecrated oil. 
They anoint in seyen places: eyes, ears, nostrils, lips, 
hands, feet and loins. It cancelled all venial sins. 
Only administered by a priest, and could not be re- 
peated in case of recovery. [Hagenbach II, 368-370.] 

6. ORDERS. 

Toset apart or consecrate or ordain men to Church 
offices, Lonibard enumerated seven orders, viz: por- 
ter, reader, exorcist, acolyte, sub-deacons, deacons, 
priest. 
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There were impediments to orders, as female sex, 
slavery, manslaughter, bastardy. 


7. MARRIAGE. 


The ecclesiastics were not clear as to how marriage 
was asacrament. When the Holy office declared it a 
sacrament it was so. They gave it an inferior rank. 
Marriage as a sacrament was indissoluble, as long as 
the parties hyed. Death dissolved it. 


Magnus and Aquinas distinguished between three 
different institutions of marriage. (1.) Before the 
fall. (2.) Under Mosaiclaw. (3.) Under the law of 
Christ. Scotus and Beil held that Pre-Christian mar- 
riage was not a sacrament. 
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CHURCH AND SACRAMENTS. 
1517-1720. 
1. -CHDRCH. 

The Romanists held that the Church was a hier- 
archy centered in the pope as its head. No salvation 
was obtainable except in membership in the Church. 
The Church was the equal, and generally superior, 
of the state, there was only one Church, which has 


three elements. (1.) A company of men bound to- 
gether in profession of the true faith. (2.) Having 
the communion of the sacraments. (3.) Subjected 
to the Roman pontiff. The Church may deliver here- 
tics and offenders to the civil arm to be burned to 


‘death. The Church is to curb “liberty of belief,” 


which is dangerous to Church and State. 


11 


The ultra-montane doctrine made the Pope supreme, 
above law, and could be deposed only by a general Coun- 
cil, though ordinarily the Pope is above even the Council, 
and cannot be judged by them. Some taught that he 
was infallible and could not “err.” 

The Gallican doctrine was the opposite—that the 
Pope is fallible, subject’ to restrictions, and the Council, 
and may errasany otherman. The French clergy 1682 
so said. Bossuet so taught. 

When Luther nailed his ninety-five theses to the 
Church door at Wittemberg attacking the sale of indul- 
gences, he attacked the entire Roman Catholic Church. 
Church government and doctrines alike were discussed, 
and Protestantism formed. Besides the discussions 
Luther had with leading Roman theologians, there 
were seven other historic controversies by himself and 
followers from 1536 to 1559, which greatly affected the 
doctrine of the Church and Sacraments. These con- 
troversies were, (1.) Antinomian. (2.) Adiaphoris- 
tic. (8.) On civil works necessary or not for salva- 
tion. (4.) Synergistic.. (5.) Nature of original sin. 
(6.) Relation of justification to sanctification. (7.) 
Crypto-Calvinistic, concerning the Lord’s Supper. 

Protestants held the Church to be a “congregation of 
saints, in which the Gospel is rightly taught, and the 
sacraments rightly administered.” [Augsburgh Conf.] 
So taught all the Lutherans and Reformed Creeds. 

The Protestants taught that there was a visible and 
an invisible Church. Romanists said, there is no in- 
visible Church except in the Holy Roman Catholic 
Church. The Protestants held that men might be en- 
rolled in the visible Church but be strangers to the in- 
visible. In different parts of Protestantism there 
were shades of difference in the statement of the doc- | 
trine of the Church, its character and qualities. 
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The power of the visible Church to punish offenders 
was stated. Romanists said the Church might inflict 
the death penalty for heresy and disobedience. Lu- 
ther said the Church had no right to punish by death 
“teachers of false doctrines.” Calvin is accused of 
putting Servitus to death, but many think Calvin 
was not guilty. Zwingli would punish only when her- 


‘etics oppose the Church in tumult. Occasionally one 


would punish atheists. [Perkins.] The Indepen- 
dents, Quakers, and Arminians preached a full toler- 
ance of the most adverse doctrines. When the Inde- 
pendents had been in America awhile they became 
somewhat intolerant. The Baptists founded by Roger 
Williams were tolerant. 

Romanists esteemed the ministry a priesthood, but 
Protestants denied. A priest was to offer sacrifice. 
Since Christ did that once it was for always, and there 
was no need for another sacrifice or a priest. 


Between Romanist and Protestant there was a great 
diversity of view. The Romanist held that Church 
government was arbitrary, hierarchial, and papal. 
Protestants generally held that the form was largely 
optional. For that reason there was gre eat variety in 
ecclesiastical polity. Some adopted an “episcopacy” 
as having a “divine right” or rather sanction. Others 
adopted the Presbyterian mode as of New Testament 
sanction. [Cartwright.] Later the Episcopacy became 
more liberal. [Ussher.] The “Congregational” mode 
was adopted by the Independents. In some instances 
there was a combination of parts of these three modes. 

While the Romanists said that their Church was the 
only true Church, Protestants looked upon them as 
the great apostacy. Protestants did not fail to observe 
the weak points of the papacy, and then expose them 
in no measured and gentle terms, and Romanists re- 
plied in the same bitter spirit. Rome advanced Peter 
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and his supremacy. Protestants denied, and chal- 
lenged proof. [Inst. of Calvin, IV, 6.] During this 
period the air was pregnant with discussion on all doc- 
trinal points, but most certainly on the matters of the 
Church. 


2. SACRAMENTS. 


Doctrine of the Sacraments previously held. Pre- 
vious to the Council of Trent the Roman Church had 
taught by her theologians, notably Peter Lombard, 
1164, that there were seven sacraments. Some synods 
had passed upon them, as well as popes, but at the 
Council of Trent. there was a formal declaration of 
seven lawful sacraments, as baptism, eucharist, pen- 
ance, marriage, confirmation, orders, extreme unction. 

The Council held that these were necessary for justi- 
fication. The priest must intend to administer them 
properly in order that they shall be effective. Three 
of the sacraments, Baptism, Confirmation and Orders, 
made such an indelible sign on the soul as to prevent 
their effective repetition ; once baptized, confirmed or 
ordained, always so. [See Language of the Decree of 
the Council of Trent. ] 

There was great discussion both in the Council and 
in the world at large concerning tbe state of mind that 
must be possessed by the administrator in order to the 
effectiveness of the sacrament. The Council evidently 
intended to teach that the mind of the administrator 
must be right ; his intention must be in harmony with 
the sacrament to make it effective. After the Council 
there were those who taught that the intention of the 
administrator, or his mind regarding the act, had 
nothing to do with the reception of the benefit of the 
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sacrament. The effectiveness depended upon the re- 
cipient. 

Against the Roman Catholic theory of the effective- 
ness of the sacraments, the Protestants urged seven 
points : 


(1.) “Wholly ignores the great Scriptural doctrine of 
salvation by faith.” (2.) ‘Elevates ceremonies above 
Christian obedience and faith.” (8.) ‘“Names-several 
things as sacraments, some things that have none of 
the character and significance of the sacraments-—— 
while matrimony was not instituted by Christ, but at 
creationofman.” (4.) “Arbitrary,’in denying the Eu- 
charist in the use of the cup tothe laity. (5.) Unduly 
exalts the priesthood. (6.) Sanctions immorality in 
the administrator by teaching that his sinful life and 
acts do not affect the efficiency of the sacraments. (7.) 
Sanctions bad, even wicked living by teaching that the 
sacraments “impress upon the soul an indelible charac- 
ter of grace and spirituality, irrespective of their per- 
sonal faith or practice.” 

The Lutherans generally held to but two sacraments, 


‘though at times Luther and Melanchthon thought 


there might be three, asabsolution. Al] other Protest- 
ants were decided in numbering but two—Baptism and 
Eucharist. 

All Protestants except Lutherans defined the sacra- 
ments as “signs and seals of divine grace.” [Heidle- 
burg Cat.] Lutherans regarded the sacraments as 
more than a sign, being “an instrumental cause or effi- 
cacious medium of grace.” 

BAPTISM. 

Romanists held that baptism is an essential to salva- 
tion. Unbaptized infants enter Hell dying as such. 
Baptism, they taught, cancels guilt, lessens or removes 
corruption, and gives a perfect faith. This shuts out 
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multitudes of the race from salvation, for they have no 
opportunity for baptism. 

Luther laid great stress upon baptism, though not 
equal to the Romanists, but he and his followers allowed 
salvation to unbaptized children, dying, by the extraord- 
inary grace of God. They laid great stress upon the 
duty of parents to baptize the children. Like the 
Romanists, they authorized a layman to administer the 
rite if a clergyman could not be obtained. This - 
theory had as a sequence, that baptism conveyed some 
special spiritual gift in itself. 

Among the Reformed Churches less stress was laid 
upon baptism. Calvin taught that under stress of 
circumstances the omission of baptism could not be 
hurtful. Unbaptized infants were notsentto Hell. It 
was said that “ contempt of baptism damneth.” [Bp. 
Hall.] The Reformed Church held the sacrament to 
bea “sign.” [Scotch Conf. 389 Art. French Conf.] 
The Reformed baptized children as a “sign of the 
covenant” of grace, and not to make them the 
“children of God.” 

Both Lutherans and Reformed Churches held to the 
life-time efficacy of baptism. _Rebaptizing was useless. 

The Socinians laid little or no stress upon baptism, 
It might be attended to or not. The will of the can- 
didate alone determined. The baptism of infants was 
discouraged. 

The Quakers denied water baptism. The one bap- 
tism was only spiritual. 

See Barclay’s Apology. 

As to the mode, there was little discussion until 
1608, when the Baptist Confession boldly asserted that 
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“Immersion or dipping of the person in water, is ne- 
cessary to the due administration of this ordinance.” 


Water was the medium of baptism. 
See works of Thomas Bacon, Parker Lib., p. 199-226. 


THE EUCHARIST. 


This was one of the most controverted points in the 
time of the Reformation. 

The Romanists held to transubstantiation. Thus 
the Council of Trent determined. They rested upon 
the fiat of the Church. From this cause then was the 
worship of the host, and a propitiating sacrifice in the 
bread and wine. 

Luther held to Consubstantiation with wonderful 
pertinacity. He associated Christ’s ubiquity of the 
divine nature with the human body and blood of 
Jesus, and this he transferred to the bread and wine in 
the communion. The Lutheran Confessions did not 


‘present the doctrines in so refined a sense as did Luther, 


still the Church held to the doctrine. 

Reformed Church. Here was Zwingli’s teaching, 
also that of Calvin, and Calvin modified. 

Zwingli said, “This is my body,” was merely, This 
represents my body. The elements are only symbols 
of flesh and blood—Memorial of Christ. 

Calvin held that the “ glorified Christ, as a fountain 
of spiritual virtue, is applied by the Holy Spirit, to 
the recipients of the elements, directly in a spiritual 
manner to comfort, bless, nourish, and support. The 
body of Christ is taken spiritually by faith in Him. 
The benefit results from the manner in which the sac- 
rament is received. If received in a careless, thought- 
less, skeptical manner no blessing is received, but if it 


ner a blessing comes to the soul receiving it. 

The intermediate theory uses quite strong language, 
but it does not associate the spiritual grace in the sac- 
rament with the glorified body of Christ. 

The Arminian and Socinian held to the theory that 
the bread and wine only represent the body and 
blood of Jesus. The recipient remembers Christ as 
often as he partakes of the bread and wine in the sacra- 


ment. It is a Memorial. [See debate between Lu- 


ther and Zwingli in D’ Aubigne’s History of the Refor- 
mation, Vol. IV, page 89-99; Eucharistic Controversy 
in the Reformation, Schaff’s Church History, Vol. VI, 
page 612-629; works of Bishop Hooper in the Parker 
Library, page 116-135; Works of Bishop Coverdale, 
Parker Library, page 261-269, 469-473; Works of 
Thomas Becon, Parker Library, page 167, 228-301 ; 
Works of Bishop Jewel, Thessalonian Sermons, page 
708-738]. 


PENANCE. 


The Council of Trent also spoke boldly concerning 
this andmadeitasacrament. For the lapsed it is neces- 
sary to salvation, or restoration to divine favor. It is 
probable that at first the “LT absolve thee” was not intend- 
ed to extend to sins against God, but to transgressions 
against the Church. But it is intensified and crystal- 
ized around the thought of forgiveness until it has 
come to mean real and true forgiveness of sin. The 
Romanist said it was a “judicial act” and not a min- 
isterial act. 

The Romanist’s idea of penance was never received 


is received in a thoughtful, believing, penitential man- 


. 
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by any Protestants. Luther meant a different thing 
by confession and absolution. 

The Reformed Church was farther removed from the 
Romanist on penance than the Lutherans. 

Confession into the ear—auricular confession—was 
condemned by Protestants, but endorsed by Romanists. 


MARRIAGE. 


The Council of Trent allowed separation of husband 
and wife as far as cohabitation was concerned, but de- 
nied divorce, except for adultery. So stood the Prot- 
estants. But Rome required celibacy in the sacred or- 
ders, both sacred and regulars. Chastity—celibacy— 
was glorified as the higher grace. 

The Protestant held to a divorce for adultery from 
bed and board so that the innocent one might marry. 


COArTTER AX xX. 


CHURCH AND SACRAMENTS. 
1720-1891. 


1. CHURCH. 


There are four ideas of Church Government, or 
polity. (1.) Papacy. (2.) Episcopacy. (3.) Pres- 
bytery. (4.) Congregational. Under these heads all 
the varieties may be ranged. The Roman in papacy, 
and Anglican in episcopacy, still hold tenaciously to 
the divine right of Church order. So to some extent 
in presbytery and congregational order, but there is a 
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large following of episcopacy, Presbytery, and Congre- 
gational order, who regard the form of government as 
a matter of option. 

Papacy in this.period has formulated the doctrine of 
Papal Infallibility. The Pope is the head of the Church, 
both in its spirit and government. He is infallible 
when he speaks “ ex-cathedra, that is, when in dis- 
charge of the office of pastor and doctor of all Chris- 
tians.” By this doctrine Gallicanism was overthrown, 
and Ultra-montanism formally established, at the 
Vatican Council of 1870. 

The Extreme Ritualists, or High Church party in 
Anglicanism, held to apostolic succession, and the mys- 
tical communication of benefits by laying on of hands. 
In Anglicanism, the Broad Church—or Low Chureh,— 
repudiates the figment of apostolic succession, and 
claim that it is not essential to a Christian Church. 

Other episcopal governments repudiate apostolic suc- 
cession, or hold it as of no value. Swedenborg said : 
“The Church is in man; the Church which is with- 
out man is a Church composed of many in whom the 
Church is.” He finds the “Church -typified in the 
whole of the Old Testament.” 

The Rationalists and the Supernaturalists have lost 
the insight into the nature of the Church. Schenkle 
said: “The Protestant Church is a developing, but 
not a fully developed Church; it is the Church of the 
future.” 

Religious tolerance has been pushed to a climax. 
While Rome still refuses to recognize toleration she has 
often been forced to bend before it. 

The former notion that salvation can come alone in 
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the Church, has found many antagonists. Some de- 
clare for the affirmative. 

The old notion of the necessary union of Church 
and State has been measurably set aside. The experi- 
ment in the United States has been so successful that 
other peoples are looking to it as a solution of many of 
their ills. 

The recent portion of the period has witnessed a 
greater interest of the laymen in Church government, 
and spiritual matters, than at any time since the first 
period. 

The Woman Question, or admission of Woman to 
the councils and government of the Church, is. agi- 
tating the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


2. SACRAMENTS. 


Romanism has not changed regarding the nature of 
the sacraments. There has been a confirming of the 
doctrine of the relation of the intention of the recipient, 
and the intention of the Church in administering, to 
the blessing received. The old Catholics agreed in 
conference at Bonn in 1870, that while they recognized 
seven sacraments, it was not because of the teachings 
of the apostles, “but as the result of theological spec- 
ulations.” They also acknowledged baptism and the 
eucharist as the chief, and administered the sacrament 
in both kinds to the people. 

The Friends have continued to deny and reject. sac- 
raments as an outward form. If there is any sacra- 
ment it is in the heart. 

In Germany the rationalistic discussions have led 
some of the Lutherans to reject consubstantiation and 
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accept the idea of Zwingli. They have taught th: 7 
the sacrament is a memoir and a sign and seal of 
= grace, and not a sacrifice. Buta part of the Lutherans: 

Ke still hold to Luther’s doctrine. a 

Protestantism generally has held that the ministry 
of the Church is for the purpose of preaching or ex- 
. pounding the law and gospel, and not a “sacrificing . 
“s priesthood.” 

; Be 1. BAPTISM. 


Romanists still hold that unbaptized infants dying 
as infants are lost. This makes infant baptism essen- 
tial to infant salvation. Most Protestants lay a mod- 
ified’ stress upon infant baptism. All Immersionists 
deny it any importance. Rationalists say baptism is 
imitation, not transformation. Some say it imparts 
the “power of regeneration.” 

Among Anglicans are two ideas. (1.) In bap- 
tism of infants there is “an anticipation of the repent- 
ance and faith which in adult candidates for baptism 
are presupposed to exist.” (2.) The child baptized is 
received into the Church, and through this ordinance 
is made partaker of some measure of divine grace, 
which is not only pledged but given what is termed 
regenerating grace. 

Methodism holds that infant baptism is a “means of 
future benefits,’ and is not the “instrument of the 
immediate communication of positive grace.” 

The Baptists claim that all adult candidates are al- 
ready regenerated. 

Much discussion has been had in this period as to 
the mode of administering baptism. Especially is this 
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t rue in ‘athe United States. The ime ace will not 
admit. anything as baptism but plunging into or im- 
_~ mersion in water. Once it was said that it must be 
in Biitos water. Now the water may be in a tank. 

~ Once it was cold. Now arrangements are perfected for 
_ warming the water in the tank. ad a 
Others claim that there are three modes: sprinkling, 
pouring, and immersion, and they are of equal value. 
Baptists say the candidate has no choice as to mode. 

Methodists say, the candidate has the right of choice. 
~The ceremonies of baptism have been made by 
Protestants as simple as possible, so that the act is in 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
The Church- of England, and Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh in America, have the ritual service in the 
prayer book. The Methodists in the Discipline. The 
Presbyterians haye no formal Ritual outside of the 

simple rules in the Directory for Worship. The Ger- 
man Reformed admit of sponsors. The Baptists and 
Christian or Campbellites have very simple forms. 
Romanism has a stately form. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF DOCTRINES. 


GHAPTER ZAXE 


INFLUENCES IN THE EVOLUTION OF DOC- 
TRINES. 
70-320. 

There were influences in the intellectual, moral, and 
religious world at work forming and strengthening the _ 
opinions of men on the subject of theology. Many of 
these were unseen and unknown save in their effects. 
They were silent but powerful, at times. 


1. PHILOSOPHY. 


Christianity, in a restricted sense, sought a philoso- 


phy. Many of the early Christians were Greeks more 


or less cultured in Greek philosophy. Hence we 
should expect them to turn to this in preference to all 
other. Probably Platonism and Aristotelianism are the 
two systems “by which the theoretical apprehension 
of revealed truth has been the most decidedly modi- 
fied, and for the greatest length of time.” [Shedd.] 

It is thought that between these two philosophies 
and Christianity there is a sort of parallelism. Philos- 
ophy sought to solve the problem, what is ‘the ele- 
ment or principle underlying the phenominal world.” 
[Sheldon.] Philosophy was the heathen ideal religion. 

Philosophy sought to solve this by 

(1.) “ Physical Analogies.” [Ionian School. ] 
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(2.) “Idealism,” resulting from speculation. [Py- 
thagoras and the Eleatic School. | 

(3. ) Clearly distinguishing between the world of 
mind and the world of matter. [Anaxagoras. ] 

(4.) In the Post Aristotelian philosophy which reg- 
ulated conduct by an individual standard. Here were 
two schools. (1.) The Epicureans, whose standard 
was pleasure.” (2.) Stoics, whose standard was virtue. 
This was much the best of the two, but Stoicism nur- 
tured pride and self-sufficiency. [Sheldon.] 


None of the systems of philosophy really attracted 
or satisfied the Christian mind. They did not take 
hold of the spiritual nature and satisfy its cravings. 


These two philosophies (1.) ‘Have exerted more 
influence upon the intellectual methods of men,” says 
Shedd, “taking in the whole time since their appear 
ance, than all other systems combined. * “ 
A student who has mastered the two systems ef the 
Academy and Lyceum will find in modern philosophy 
(with the exception of the department of Natural Sci- 
ence) very little that is true, that may not be found 
for substance, and germinally, in the Greek theism.” 
(2.) “They contain more truth than all other systems 
that do not draw from them, or are opposed to them. 
They contain a representation of the powers and func- 
tions, the laws, operations, and relations of the human 
mind, that is nearer to the actual matter of fact than 
can be found in other alien and differing systems.’ 
(3.) “Neither Platonism nor Aristotelianism is free 
from grave errors. * *k * Both of these sys- 
tems taken together as a whole, were antagonistic to 
the atheism, the mate rialism, and even the poly theism 
of the pagan world.” [Shedd I, chapter 1]. 

The early Christians were aitracted to Platonism, 
because of the elegant writings and doctrines of Plato. 

Platonism was Ist, Theistic; generally it taught a 
personal God. 2d, Its “ views of the proper aims and 
acquisitions of the soul” were “elevated and spirit- 
ual.” 3d, It taught the “immortality of the soul.” 
4th, It taught that virtue is the “gift of God.” 
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Some of the early Fathers wrote highly of Plato and 
his philosophy, but never used so strong terms of 
Socrates or Aristotle. [Sheldon.] 

The Fathers had various estimates of the worth of 
Platonism. Clement of Alexandria even spoke of a 
divine factor in Plato’s philosophy. Origen did not so 
highly esteem him. 

None of the Fathers assigned philosophy a place ‘“‘co- 
ordinate with the Gospel.” 

Some of the Fathers held that the best things in 
philosophy were taken from the Jewish Scriptures. 

Philosophy in the development of Doctrines did the 
following : 


(1.) Contributed to heresies. 

2.) Nurtured a tendency to speculative thought. 

3.) Colored exposition of Christian theology. 

(4.) Modified the doctrine of the Logos. 

(5.) Perverted Origen’s mind as to the pre-existence 
of the soul. [Sheldon.] 

In the first period, philosophy coming in contact 
with Christianity, was forced, as it was employed in 
defending Christianity, to use more exact definition 
and a more legitimate application than it obtained 
while employed by the secular and skeptical mind. 

By some it is thought that Christianity was more in- 
fluenced by philosophy, while some hold that philoso- 
phy has felt more powerfully the influence of Chris- 
tianity. “The religious facts, ideas and doctrines of 
Christianity,” says Ueberweg, “gave a new impulse to 
philosophical investigation. * = * In the pa- 
tristic period, philosophic thought stands in the clear- 
est union with theological speculation, and cooperates 


in the development of Christian dogma.” [Ueberweg 
Vol. I, 261.] “The dogmas of the Church were deyel- 
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oped in the course of the contest waged by its defenders 
against the Jews and Greeks, against Judaism, Gnostics 
and heretics of all sorts. To this development philo- 
sophical thought lent its aid, being employed before 
the Council of Nice in elaborating and perfecting the 
fundamental doctrines, and subsequently in expand- 
ing them into a comprehensive complex of dogmas.” 
[Ibid I, 262.] 

The term “philosophy” was always used in the 
early ages of doctrinal growth as “religion.” Greek 
Philosophy was the Greek Religion. It was many 


centuries later before it was used in any other sense. 
2. HEATHEN CRITICISM, AND HERESIES. 


Heathen writers made frequent and unjust assaults 
upon Christian doctrines. This was a benefit. It 
drove to the development of doctrine. Assaults re- 
quired defense. Lucian, Celcius, and Porphyry were 
most bitter in criticising Christianity. 

Heresies, or false teaching, arose from a misunder- 
standing of the Scriptures, from heathen influence, 
and from depraved hearts. An unregulated zeal led 
some good men into heresy. 

THE HERESIES GROUPED. 

(1.) Jewish. (2.) Gnostic and Manichaean. (3.) 
Monarchian. 

(1.) Jewish,—Insisted upon’ the supremacy of the 
Mosaic law. They were called Judaisers. In the 
second century they were the Ebionites, of two classes. 
(a.) Those who would make all keep the Mosaic law 
in order to be Christians. (b.) Those who would keep 
it themselves, but did not insist upon it for others. 
Ebionism never found a great following in the Church. 

(2.) Gnosticism and Manichaeism,—Marcion was 
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the great Gnostic. Gnosticism was speculative, not 
practical. Heathen converts sought to bring heathen- 
ism into Christianity, just as Jewish converts sought 
to bring Judaism. 

Gnostic systems agreed upon,— 


(1.) “God is the unfathomable abyss” but exalted 
above all other creatures. (2.) The attributes of God 
are but an unfoldment from Himself, the more remote 
being made by the nearer. (3.) All evil is centered in 
the material, and antagonizes good. This may be the 
origin of Ditheism. (4.) Jesus, or Jehovah, is a sub- 
ordinate thing. (5.) The Saviour is an Mon and 
united himself with Jesus of Nazareth in a temporary 
incarnation. (6.) Men are divided into different moral 
classes, and are fitted for different destinies. (7.) Fatal- 
ism is so fixed that one cannot transcend his class and 
rise toahigher. Predestination is absolute. [Sheldon.] 

The thought of Gnosticism was a motley mess. 

Manichaeism arose in the third century, and was a 
mixture of heathenism and Christianity, but more of 
heathenism than Christianity. At times there was an 
attempt to express heathen ideas in Christian terms. 
This was a failure ; no idea of anything was thus pre- 
sented. ‘ Manichaeism is distinguished from Gnosti- 
cism by a more complete development of the dualistic 
principle ; this also accounts for its rigid and uniform 
appearance, while Gnosticism is divided into many 
branches, and admits of more variety. There is far 
less of historical Christianity in Manichaeism than in 
Gnosticism ; it rests on its own historical foundation, 
which is here and there an imitation of Christianity, 
and hence it forms (like Mohammedanism at a later 

veriod) a separate system of religion rather than a sect.” 
Eplain bach I, 342.] Baur’s statement of Manichae- 
ism is very clear: ‘ The Manichaean system acknowl- 
edges no creation, properly speaking, but only a mix- 
ture, by means of which the two opposite principles so 
pervade each other that their product is the existing 
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system of the world, which partakes of the nature of 
both.” 


(3.) Monarchism arose at the close of the second 
century and was Anti-Trinitarian. Paul of Samosata 
[200] was the most prominent. Some were Patripas- 
sians, or Father-suffering believers. 

This sect arose in an attempt to surmount some 
difficulties in explaining Christianity. 

The Monarchians were Unitarians, holding to the 
“single personality of the God-head.” 

Monarchians greatly varied as to their statements of 
belief in regard to Christ, some holding God was limit- 
edly in Christ; that the human in Christ was only a 
vestment assumed by the divine; a trinity of mani- 
festations,—the same God, but manifested in three 
ways; the human only a transient instrument of the 
divine. 

These heresies forced Christians to a clear and con- 
cise statement of their doctrines, so that errors should 
not be accepted or tolerated. [Sheldon. ] 


CA he oO XII: 
INFLUENCES IN THE EVOLUTION OF DOC- 
TRINES. 

320-726. 

1, PHILOSOPHY. 

Heathen philosophy continued to be esteemed the 
same as in the former period. The philosophers were 
quoted for two purposes. Ist for friendly purpose, 
and 2d for sharp criticism. It is probable that there 


was less interest in philosophy than in the former pe 


riod. The changes in the mind of Augustine reflect 
the age. As time advanced philosophy gave place to 
theology. 

Plato was esteemed about as in the former period, 
and Eusebius taught the agreements between Plato 
and the Scriptures. 

Aristotle was ranked as decidedly inferior to Plato. 
Gregory described Aristotle’s dialectics as “an eyil art, 
and an occasion of impiety in the arch heretics of his 
time.” [Adv. Eunom.I.] Aristotle was studied only 
to criticise and disparage: 

In the sixth century Aristotle came more into favor, 
preparatory to his entering upon the third period 
ranking with Plato, and in some qualities being es- 
teemed the superior. 

A comparison of Platonism and Aristotelianism does 
not fairly show the rank of Platonism, since Neo-Pla- 
tonism became so great a factor in “religious and phil- 
osophic thought.” 

Philo was the founder of Neo-Platonism, and Am- 
monius Saceus of Alexandria was the great developer. 
It was the last stage of development in Greek Philoso- 
phy. It was the bringing together of the Oriental and 
Western elements of philosophy. It came in an age 
of religious restlessness, and united some Christian 
thought and some Greek thought in one. 

Neo-Platonism was, (1.) Eclectic. (2.) Strongly 
tinged with Oriental mysticism. (8.) A  professedly 
religious philosophy, or one giving a large measure to 
man’s religious wants. Sheldon’s analysis of Neo- 
Platonism is excellent, which I give. 
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Some of the basal ideas of Neo-Platonism are: 

(1.) God is “absolutely simple and transcendent.” 
He is a grand existence above all nameable things, 
“without self-consciousness,” and so “without will.” 

(2.) God is the “fountain” or source of all things, 
for He “originates” because it is His nature, and “not 
with knowledge and will.” 

(3.) Next to this solitary one is reason, “the self- 
conscious Spirit,” the “head of ideas.” 

4.) From this solitary one unconsciously emanates 
the “World-soul,” which is a medium between the su- 
persensible and the sensible. 

(5.) Out of the “World-soul” from “eternity” pro- 
ceeds souls, “divine souls,” [or subordinate gods,] the 
demoniacal and the human.” 

(6.) “Matter is akin to formlessness and nonentity.” 

(7.) The soul is condemned to inhabit a body as a 
punishment for sins committed in a former state. 

(8.) Transmigration of souls. 

(9.) The soul’s ideal state is emancipation from a 
material body. 

(10.) The soul may attain to astate of ecstasy in 


this life to be projected into the future. 


(11.) Souls failing to fit themselves in this life for 
the highest blissful state hereafter are condemned 
to transmigration. 

(12.) Evil is an accident and not an attribute of ° 
matter. 

Neo-Platonism had a strong pantheistic bias. 

It patronized thurgic or magic arts. 

Neo-Platonism in early life supported a decaying pa- 
ganism. It nurtured Julian the Apostate, the bitter 


enemy of the Church. 


Neo-Platonism was not highly esteemed by the 
Christians at first, but after two or three centuries it 
came into favor. Augustine spoke favorably of it, 
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quoting with approval some from its writers. Hypatia 
was a noted teacher with her father at Alexandria in 
the days of Cyril. 

The works of Dionysius, a distinct philosophy, 
gained acceptance with the Monophysites, a heretical 
party in the east. After a time there were theologians 
in the Western Church who quoted him. Gregory the 
Great favored his works. 

The peculiarities of Dionysius’ doctrines are : 


(t.) Extreme emphasis of the transcendence of 
God. 

(2.) By abstraction we obtain the highest idea of 
God. 

(3.) Pantheistic tendencies which leave no opportu- 
nity for being outside of God. 

(4.) Evil is a negation, or a privation, 

(5.) Angelic hierarchy. 

(6.) Distinctions between exoteric and esoteric the- 
ology. 

(7.) Rejection of involuntary emanations, which 
Neo-Platonism adopted. [Sheldon.] 


MONASTICISM, 


Monasticism originated in the former period, but the 
Monastiecs were not materially distinguished from 
Christians in dress. There were three forms: 

(1.) Asceticism, or hermit life, as St. Anthony in 
Egypt. 

(2.) Cloister life, instituted by Pachomius. [Basil] 

(3.) Strict monastic life in the third century organ- 
ized by Benedict of Nursa, from whom his followers 
are called the Benedictine monks. 


It is impossible to discover the effect of Monasticism 
upon doctrine, since it is not uniform in its acts. In 
it were both objectionable and commendable features. 
There were zeal, earnest study, and controversy. Some 
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monasticism was contemplative, calm, and sought alli- 
ance with mysticism. Some monasticism was mis- 
sionary, antagonistic of evil, and polemic. 

There were a few general traits in Monasticism. 


(1.) Monasticism laid great stress upon the value of 
external works. It sought a legal type of piety, and 
discarded an evangelical type. 

(2.) Monasticism cultivated the tendency towards 
the “marvelous and the magical.” There was claimed 
for the monks a mass of astonishing miracles. 

(3.) Monasticism tended to cultivate those heresies 
that bordered on transcendentalism, sacramental rites, 
and the institution of doctrinal rites. [Sheldon.] 


“Monasticism and celibacy,” says Hagenbach, “not 
only tended to foster the spirit of subtle speculation 
among the school men, but also awakened the deeper 
longings of the Mystics.” 


38. CHURCH AND STATE IN ALLIANCE 


The careful student of history will observe that 


from the time when Constantine united the Church 


and State, there has been a continuous struggle be- 
tween the two for domination. Sometimes one has 
prevailed, sometimes the other. While there was no 
formal decree as to the character of the union, or pre- 
rogatives distinctly marked out for the Emperor in his 
relation to the Church, yet an arbitrary sovereign 
demonstrated his possession of power. He called 

Church Council to settle questions of doctrine. Other 
rulers called Councils, so that there are six called by 
the Emperors, and duly recognized in the Church as 
speaking with authority. Occasionally Emperors is- 
sued decrees fixing the terms of doctrines upon their 


own will. 
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The effect of union of Church and State:— 


e e Free thought was repressed. 

(2.) An inert orthodoxy was induced. 

(3.) When the State was strong free thought gave 
place to despotism. 

(4.) In the West, where the Church and State were 
equal in strength, they divided the rule, and oftimes 
the Church dominated the State. 


The final division between the Eastern and Western 
countries by which there became Greek and Roman 
Churches, conduced to marked changes in doctrines, 
which were destined to appear ata later date. The 
two sections had formerly been regulators of each other, 
and kept each within certain lines. When separated, 
they lost this important influence, and means of regu- 
lation. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


INFLUENCES IN THE EVOLUTION OF DOC- 
TRINES. 


726-1517. 


1. PHILOSOPHY. 


Theologians placed a high estimate upon philosophy 
in this period, Some regarded it as identical with re- 
ligion in theoretic aspects, others said it was right as 
far as it went with religion, but religion could treat of 
subjects that philosophy could not touch, such as the 
Trinity, and mode of atonement, while others affirmed 
that religion and philosophy were antagonistic. Here 
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were some great names in philosophy. Scotus, or Eri- 
gena, as usually called, a Scotchman ; Roscellinus the 
founder of Nominalism; Anselm of Canterbury, the 
great scholar of Bec; Abelard, the polished French- 
man; John of Salisbury; Peter Lombard. These men 
exerted a greater influence in shaping doctrines than 
the philosophers of any after age. _ 

In this period—the Middle Ages—Aristotle was ex- 
alted above Plato. Why? Answer. 

(1.) The early Fathers of the Church being chiefly 
interested in “spirituality” chose to follow Plato, whose 
fresh life, and spirituality and idealism charmed 
them. In the Middle Age theologians sought to em- 
body truth in formulas and systems. The dogmatic 
statements of the Fathers of the Church must be placed 
in a scientific theological structure. The logic and en- 
cyclopedic work of Aristotle suited their needs. Hence 
Plato was discarded for Aristotle. 

(2.) Plato was poetic, graceful, idealistic. Aristotle 
was not poetical, but was logical, sound in understand- 
ing, and near the people. Plato dwelt in the spiritual, 
Aristotle in the rationalistic. Hence the Middle Age 
chose the type of thoughtin Aristotle. 

(3) Both philosophers held to the idea of a per- 
sonal God, but Aristotle “brought God into less inti- 
mate moral relations with man,” and so the Middle 
Age could somewhat grasp Aristotle’s idea, while they 
could not reach Plato’s. 

Two most admirable books are recommended for 
careful reading: Dr. Cocker’s Greek Christianity, and 
Mendenhall’s Plato and Paul. 

The retreat of Plato and advance of Aristotle were 
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not sudden, but gradual. At first Plato stood superior, 
but by the 12th century Aristotle was fully made 
known to the world, and was at the zenith. 

There came a time when Scholasticism declined, | 
then the appreciation of Aristotle declined. 

Writings of Mohammedan scholars exerted an influ- 
ence upon the Church in this period. This philoso- 
phy was Aristotelian tinged with Neo-Platonism. 
These scholars were: Avicenna [1036] who was the earli- 
est writer ; Averroes [1126] who was pantheistic, deny- 
ing creation from nothing, the free determination of 
the divine being, and the personal immortality of the 
soul, a fatalist. Maimonides, [1135] born at Cordova, 
also exercised a certain influence. 

The Pseudo-Dionysius greatly influenced John of 
Damascus. 

The Realists and Nominalists claim attention in 
this age. The question arose as to the nature of the 
“Universalia,” i. e., the existence of real things corre- 
sponding to terms. Here was a question of two sides. 
Those who said there were real things corresponding to 
terms—as love, a term, finds somewhere a real thing 
valled love—were called “realists.” Those who denied 
that universal terms found anywhere in existence a 
real thing to correspond, were called “nominalists.” 
The word “hate,” the nominalist said had no reality 
or thing to correspond. It was a mere name of an 
ideal. 

Plato was a realist, for he taught “that the universal 
proceeds from the particular,’ or “Universalia ante 
rem.” 

Aristotle, while not a full realist, leaned away from 
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it toward nominalism. He was more of a Conceptu- 
alist, “Universalia in re.” 

The Stoics were nominalists, “denying that there is 
any reality corresponding to general terms.” “Man” 
standing for Alexander, Herod or any other man. 
The word man, nominalists say, cannot really describe 
man as a whole, for there are all kinds of men. There 
must be the concrete man before the name man can be 
properly given. “Universalia post rem.” 

Early in the Scholastic age realism prevailed. Ere- 
gina and Anselm were the leaders. 

In the Middle Age was a sort of compromise, chiefly 
of the Aristotelian school. Here was conceptualism. 
Abelard led. 

At the last age the nominalists prevailed in William 
Occam and Aquinas. They were opposed at first, but 
at last prevailed in the Paris University. Occam was 
not an extreme nominalist. When the Reformation 
came these terms were relegated to the realm of philos- 
ophy, and religion went on to reform the hearts of men 
without them. 

These schools of thought and expression were in real 
thought but little apart from each other, as realism, 
compromise or conceptualism, nominalism, Aris- 
totelianism, Mohammedanism, all exerted their influ- 
ence upon the theological discussions and Biblical crit- 
icism, and scientific study of dogma in the third 
period. More or less have they affected the trend of 
thought to the present. 

The term Scholasticism is much used in this period. 
It meant in the fourth century “a man of culture.” 
While in succeeding centuries it meant the same, yet 
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there has been great variety in the meaning of culture. 
John of Damascus may be “considered as the start- 

ing point of the scholastic system of the Greek Church, © 
which is yet too little known.” [Hagenbach II, 107.] 

But in the Western Church the Age of Scholasticism 
commenced with the eleventh century. It was awak- 

ened in “the monastic schools founded by Charles the 

Great and his successors.” Lanfranc at Bee in Nor- 

mandy, and Anselm of Canterbury, Roscellinus, Wil- 

liam of Champaux, Peter Abelard, Hildebert Arch- 

bishop of Tours, Gilbert of Portiers, Hugo and Rich- 

ard of St. Victor, Peter Lombard and others, were 

scholastics who were far from being agreed as to their 

conclusions, viewing theology from various angles, and 

striving to rise to philosophical knowledge. 

In the study of Scholasticism the judicious remark 
of Hagenbach must be keptin mind: ‘ Certain errors 
of the Scholastics, as well as the Mystics, can scarcely 
be comprehended except from the standpoint of a 
monastic cell. The earlier scholastic divines were 
Benedictines or regular canons; in later times the 
mendicant friar occupied the theological chairs (not- 
withstanding the long opposition made by the Uni- 
versity of Paris) and conferred degrees and prefer-_ 
ment. We must also take into consideration the 
jealousy between the different orders, which was in 
intimate connection with the divisions among the 
Scholasties.” [Vol. IT, 149.] 

This is hardly the place to trace out the various 
shades of thought in scholastic theology of the third 
period. It is a study of itself, rich in its bearing 
upon theology. 

(2.) Schools Theodore [668-690] Archbishop of 
Canterbury, built up a school of thought in England | 
woat t places, Yarrow and York. Beda wasat Yarrow, 
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Alcuin at York. Maurus educated at York, built up 
_ aschool at Fulda, which influenced the thought of 
_ Germany and France through the ministers sent out 
_ from there. At Rheims, Chartres, Tours and Bec were 
= theological schools, each having its own character and 
type of thought. About 1190 there were schools at 
Bologna, Paris, Oxford and Cambridge. A wide field 
opens here also in a study of the lasting influence of 
these upon theology. 

_ — (3.) Estimates of scholasticism. There were four 
4 things to be considered. 

(1.) “Asa product of a wonderful intellectual in- 
dustry, a complex, massive structure.” Rugged, strong, 

very permanent. 

(2.) Asan advance upon former methods in theol- 
ogy. It gathered up the material of former ages and 
x scientifically, and logically arranged it. 

(3.) As demonstrating “the rational or philosoph- 
e ical nature of Christian truth.” 
4 
] 
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(4.) Its distinctions found in definitions and dog- 
matic statements were safeguards against errors. 
_ Scholasticism had defects. 
f (1.) It built an insecure basis, neglecting “ histor- 
sical criticism.” It assumed that the Catholic faith was 
the faith taught by Christ and the apostles, without 
proving it. 
(2.) It did not give to Biblical Criticism its place. 
(3.) Gave place to minor questions of discussions, 
and failed to measure up to the noblest subjects. It 
was content with a mental gymnastics, and ignored 
theology of a solid type. 
(4.) It valued logic excessively, and construed Sy!- 
= logisms. 4 
% (5.) Itintroduced tenets not warranted in Scripture. 
(6.) It bowed to the authority of the Pope, and 
thereby shackeled freedom of thought and faith, 
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Scholasticism has its place. Nothing else can } 
form its mission. [Sheldon’s Estimate Condense 


For a good discussion of Scholasticism see Ueberweg’s History of P hiloso— 
phy, Vol. I, page 429 to end of volume. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


INFLUENCES IN THE EVOLUTION OF DOC- 
TRINES. 


1517-1720. 
1. PHILOSOPHY. 


Religion is to be emancipated to a large extent from 
philosophy. The reformation is at the door, and will 
assert its power. 

The first of the period was a season of confusion, 
ferment, discussion, which continued to 1610. There 
were champions of scholastic Aristotelianism, Platon- 
ism, Neo-Platonism, and a purified Aristotelian phil- 
osophy. There were strong and skeptical antagonists. 

There were two prominent representatives of modern 
philosophy—Francis Bacon [1560-1626] and Reni 
Descartes | 1596-1650. | 

Bacon's mode of study was observation and indue- 
tion. Descartes’ mode was to look within or intuition, 
and deduction, 

Bacon’s philosophy was “empiricism and sensational- 
ism.” Descartes’ was “ idealism.” 

Bacon said, “Sacred Theology is grounded only 
upon the work and oracle of God, and not upon the 
light of nature.” Here he sought to separate theology 
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_ —religion—as far as possible from nature. Doubtless 


‘q 

: an error. 

. Hobbes [1588-1679] was a curious compound. He 
was a nominalist and a materialist, saying that exper- 

; ience had no existence only as an accident of the body. 

4 All volition is necessitated. While he quoted largely 


from the Bible, and recognized it as authority, calling 
it the “Speech of God,” he sought to negative its teach- 
ings by making the sovereign of the nation take the 
_place of God. [Sheldon.] He taught that nothing was 
sin only as the king pronounced it sin. If the king 
pronounced commerce with another man’s wife right, 
it was not adultery. He said, as the sum of his phil- 
osophy, ‘“ The civil laws are to all subjects the meas- 
ure of their actions, whereby to determine whether 
they be right or wrong, profitable or unprofitable, 
virtuous or vicious.” Hobbes’ notions of religion and 
superstition are curious. They are “both the fear of 
invisible powers, whether imaginary, or believed in on 
the faith of tradition. The fear of those invisible 
powers, which the state recognizes, 1s religion ; that of 
powers ‘not thus recognized, is superstition.” [ Ueber- 
weg, Vol. II, p. 240.] 

Descartes [1596-1650] brought his philosophy close 
to theology. He placed the idea of God at or near 
the beginning of his system, and not at the end. “I 
very clearly see,” said he, “that the certitude and truth 
of all science depends on the knowledge alone of the true 
God.” [Meditation V.] He said, “ Cogito, ergo sum.” 
“T think, therefore Iam.” From the idea of God in 
the foundation of philosophy, Descartes easily stepped 
to God’s agency in the world’s creation and preserva- 
tion. Hesaid: ‘I find in me the notion of God, 
which I cannot have formed by my own power, since 


, 


stamped it upon my mind, just as the architect i 


it involves a higher degree of reality than belongs } 
me; it must have for its author God Himself 


presses his stamp upon his work. God’s existence 
follows also from the very idea of God, since the es- 
sence of God involves existence,—eternal and neces- 
sary existence.” [Ueberweg, IJ, 42.] . 

Descartes was a Roman Catholic, and while he felt 
that the pathway led from Romanism to Protestant- 
ism, he greatly desired to have the favor of the 
Church. For that reason it is said that Descartes’ phi- 
losophy is neither a Catholic nor a Protestant. Said 
Bossuet: “Descartes was always afraid of being branded 
by the Church, and accordingly we see him taking pre- 
cautions which reached even to excess.” Descartes 
combined the logic of mathematics with “metaphys- 
ical physics.” He exerted a strong influence upon 
theology. 

Descartes’ four “Methodical Principles.” (1.) “Re- 
ceive nothing as true which is not evidently known to 
be such.” (2.) “Divide every difficult problem into 
its natural parts.” (3.) “Advance gradually from the 
more simple and easy to the more complex and diffi- 
cult.” (4.) “By completeness in enumerations and 
completeness in reviews to make it sure that nothing 
has been overlooked.” He also stated four rules which 
should govern him in his researches. (1.) Follow the 
laws and customs of his country, hold fast his religion, 
and follow received maxims. (2.) Be consistent in 
action. (3.) Be moderatein demands. (4.) He re- 
solved to dedicate his life to the cultivation of his 
reason, and to the discovery of scientific truth. Des- 
cartes was one of the best of the philosophers of his 
age. 

John Locke [1632-1704,] was somewhat a Baconian, 
making experience the true source of knowledge. 
There are no innate ideas, he taught. When mind 
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comes into being it is like a sheet of blank paper; by 
experience it has knowledge. Perception and reflection 
are the sources of knowledge. He was not a material- 
ist, though some constructed materialism upon what 
he taught. Liberty is the power to do what one wills. 
When he said the immediate objects of the mind are 
not things, but ideas of things, it was said he taught 
idealism. Locke clung to revealed religion with his 
philosophy, but discarded the transcendental side, 


- Faith does not contradict reason. [See Locke’s Essay 


Concerning Human Understanding. | 

At Cambridge he cultivated, as opposed to Hobbes’ 
materialism, an idealistic and spiritual philosophy. 
Here was advocated “immutable morality,” a morality 
which God Himself could not change. Locke taught 
that “the fundamental moral principle to do as one 
would be done to, and all other moral rules, require to 
be proved, andare therefore not innate.” The question 
was asked, “Why should men keep their contracts?” 
Locke taught that ‘the Christian will appeal to the 
will of God, the followers of Hobbes to the will of soci- 
ety, and the heathen philosophers to the dignity of 
man.” Locke was inconsistent, for he denied freedom 
of conscience to atheists, and this destroyed his argu- 
ment for toleration. 

Genlinex [1625-1669] stepped out of Cartesianism 
into his theory of “‘occasionalism,’’ 1. e., “body and soul 
have no inherent bond of union.” They have no 
power to operate upon each other only as God is a con- 
necting link and brings them together dowered with 
such power. 

Malebranche [1638-1715,] taught the same, and said, 
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between the soul and body there is no causal conn 
tion. If in the soul is an action, it does not cause ar 
“action in the body, but is simply an occasion or an op- 
portunity. Mind has no causal effect upon another. 

The human mind sees all ideas or things in God. He — 
is the source or fountain of ideas. It was but a step 


a 5 from here into pantheism. 
ae + Spinoza [1632-1677,] was an excommunicated Jew, 
ms _who, while he did not embrace the full character of — 


ae, Jesus Christ as the Son of God and Saviour of the 
world, did recognize him as a great teacher, and in 
some sense the voice of God as expressing the mind of 
God. Spinoza held that in the universe there was but 
one substance, and that substance was God. “Besides 
God,” said he, “there can be no substance, nor can any 

be conceived.” [See Ueberweg, II, 55-78. ] 

When these diverse philosophies were studied they 
could be placed in two classes: Baconian and Carte- 
sian. There arose an attempt at mediation. Leibnitz 
was a leader. But it is not necessary to follow the 
discussions, for they exercised but little influence upon 
this particular period of theology. ; 

Protestant theologians did not highly esteem phi- 
losophy. Luther spoke strongly against it, but more 
especially against the philosophers. With him Aris- 
totle was “near neighbor of the devil.” Melanchthon 
was more moderate, but placed philosophy subordinate 
to religion. So with nearly all the Lutherans. Some 
of the Calvinistic or Reformed Church held philoso- 
phy in greater esteem, but always subordinated it to 
religion. 


2. COMMUNIONS AND CREEDS. 


. 1. RISE AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DIFFERENT . 
PROTESTANT COMMUNIONS. 


In Germany the Reformation was due to Luther, 
but out of Germany there were other agencies. The 
countries of the Reformation were, Germany, includ- 
ing Holland and Scandinavia, France, Switzerland, and 
Great Britain. In each were fearless leaders. E 

Early in the Reformation there was a split between 


Ee ‘Luther and Zwingli, or Germany and Switzerland. It 


was regarding the Eucharist. l 

We may speak of the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches as antitheses, yet both opposed to Romanism. 

Lutheranism antagonized Jewish elements in Roman- 
ism. 

The Reformed opposed the pagan elements. One 
sought to reform the inner spirit, while the other 
sought to change the inner spirit and outer forms. One 
allowed many images to remain, the other was icono- 
clastic. Lutheranism leaned to “idealism and mys- 
ticism.” The Reformed was filled with practical energy. 
The first shouted “ Evangelical Freedom,” and clung 
to the New Testament. The other magnified the law, 
and gloried in the riches of the Old Testament. 

Lutheranism and the Reformed Church spread far 
and wide, and constantly fought Romanism. They are 
to be forever honored for their creeds, and sturdy 
standing for freedom of thought. 

The Church of England is not really a branch of 
the Reformed, but a suggestion. It bears more of a 
resemblance to the Reformed than any other, but it 
has its own distinct cast. 
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By its side, or out of it, grew up Puritanism, or the 
Independents, who, while Presbyterial, held to an au- 
tonomy of individual churches. The Independents — 
found their way to America and settled New England. _ 
_ ---—- Very early, as a suggestion of the Reformation, 
grew up Unitarianism. It dominated Poland about 
1563, and here at a later date received the name So- 
cinianism, from its powerful advocate. [1578.] At 
Racow the Unitarians had a large school which pros- 
pered. Persecutions came. The Church was scattered 
and many members traveled westward. In England 
John Biddle became a leader and writer about 1650. 

The Arminians were sometimes called Remonstrants. 
They were in Holland. James Arminius [1560-1609] 
was the leader in Holland, and sought to restore the 
teachings of the early Church, which believed in free 
grace and freedom of the will in opposition to Calvin- 
ism. At the Synod of Dort five Articles of Faith, 
called a declaration, were issued, in opposition to the 
five Calvinistic articles. They were condemned in 1619, 
but afterward tolerated. Remember, “the doctrinal sys- 
tem of Arminius, who is confessed on all hands to have 
been aman of most exemplary spirit and life, was the 
Calvinistic system, with no further modifications than 
necessarily resulted from rejecting the tenet of abso- 
lute predestination.” [Sheldon.] After the days of 
Arminius, men took up the doctrine—as Simon Epis- 
copius—and followed out the five articles to a conclu- 
sion which widened the distance between them and 
Calvin. Still later, John Wesley traveled over the en- 
tire ground and gave a good account of the doctrines 
of free grace. [See writings of Arminius, 3 vols. by 
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James Nichols and W. R. Bagnall. Also Memoirs of 
Simon Episcopius, by Calder.] 

The Mennonites came out of the Reformation. 
They are sober and evangelical. Menno Simons gave 
them aname. They originated in Holland; held to 
regeneration, and were strict in government. Infants 
were not baptized. As to the Eucharist, they held it 
as a Memorial with Zwingli. 

The Baptists of England originated with the Brown- 
ists of Holland. John Smyth immersed himself, and 
then immersed others and formed the Baptists. In 
America Roger Williams obtained a charter in 1643 for 
Rhode Island. He was immersed by a friend, and 
then himself immersed many others, and organized 
the Church. 

From these came the Free Will Baptists, who were 
of the Arminian caste of theology. 

In England, out of troubles, came many curious 
communions. The most prominent were the Ranters, 
Belmanists, Seekers, Muggletonians, Familists, Fifth 
Monarchy Men, sometimes called Millenarians, and 
many others. Not all of these became sects, though 
all tended in that direction. 

Quakers, or Friends, originated with George Fox, and 
fought all formalism, whether in Romanism or Protest- 
antism. Quakerism came to America with Wm. Penn. 

It will be found in the next period how these 
Protestant doctrines took shape and were formed into 
new and thriving denominations. 

This was a period of creed making. A creed is a 
symbol of the Church. Creeds may be divided into 


nine classes. 
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Lutheran [1529-1592 with six creeds; Reformed [1523- 
1708 | twenty-four; Socinians [1574-1605] two; Arminiar 
[1610-1621] two; General Baptist [1611-1678] three; 
Particular Baptist [1644-1688] three; Quaker [1675] _ 
one; Roman Catholic [1563-1713] five; Greek [1643- 
1672] two. Out of these have grown all other creeds 
in Christendom. I will not dwell on these, since I 
take them up so fully in my Symbolics of the Ameri- 
ean Churches. These various creeds were most im- 
portant factors in the development of doctrine of this 
and the succeeding period. While some half-fledged 
theologians and their satellites cry out lustily against 
creeds, and would remove them entirely, they are 
nevertheless most powerful stimulants to theological 
doctrinal growth. They are great centers, around 
which cluster thought, research, and mature conclu- 
sions. . 

(3.) There were severe controversies within the 
larger Churches of the Reformation which were influ- 
ential in the evolution of doctrines. Strong minds 
entered into these controversies. Ican only cursorily 
look over this phase of doctrinal growth 

Lutheranism became a battlefield even before Luth- 
er’s death. Some were for Luther, some for Mel- 
anchthon. 


John Agricola pushed Luther’s Words on the Law 
and Gospel to the extreme, saying that “ Law belongs 
to the external order and is the province of the mag- 


istrate.” The preacher should not use it for spiritual 
advantage. 

There was a “synergistic ” and “erypto-Calvinistic ” 
controversy [1580.] These antagonized Melanchthon’s 
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: to Pesieceste with or resist the feted; grace ae nee 
od. “Crypto-Calvinistic” was applied to Melanch- 
-thon’s party, because they leaned to the Calvinistic— 
_ memorial—theory of the Eucharist. ae 
Luther held to consubstantiation, or ubiquity of 
Christ’s body. This brought out many questions of 
Christology—as to the communication of “ Divine 
_ properties” to the human nature ; “ Christ’s Humilia- 
tion, earthly life,” and “ glorification ” which were dis- 
cussed. These questions were sought to be settled in 
the Formula of Concord, but it was a failure. The 
___ diseussion went on, and only ended in the Thirty 
Years’ War. 
George Calixtus sought to unify all Chistian com- 
~ munions on the basis of some leading Christian truth 


‘ ‘ 


in a common creed; but it was a failure. 

Spener inaugurated Pietism in 1750 to 1760.- It 
sought to change lives, not dogmas. Its aim was good 
and accomplished much. 

The Mystic party arose in the last of 1675. They 
placed “the inner spirit above the letter of revela- 
¢ tion.” Schwenkfeld was a leader. They had visions 

. and received revelations. 
In the Reformed Church were controversies. The 
3 Arminian in Holland, and Puritan in England and 
America must receive separate consideration. 
The Reformed Church did not take to mysticism. 
In England there was John Pordage and Jane Leade 
, who claimed an “inner light” of inspiration. Leade 
formed her followers into societies and named them, 
“ Philadelphians,” but they never flourished greatly. 
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In the Roman Catholic Church arose: two noted 
sects, the Jesuits, founded at Paris 1534, and Jansen- 
ists, founded at Accey, Northern Holland, about 1621. 
They opposed the evil workings of the Jesuits. The 
Jesuits were making inroads upon all doctrinal truth 
and practical morality. “The Jansenists antagonized 
them in the Roman Catholic Church. The Jesuits 
made everything conform to the will of the pope for 
salvation. Jansenists said, man, though fallen, may 
come to salvation through the grace of God. The 


Jesuits taught papal infallibilitv. Jansenists denied. 
The school at Port Royal, France, was Jansenistic. 
Finally it was expelled by Louis XV at the instigation 
of the Jesuits. 

Mysticism was in the Roman Church. Some it com- 
mended, as Carlo Borromeo, Theresa, and Francis de 
Sales. It condemned Molinos, Madame Guion, and 
Fenelyn, who advocated the higher type of Protestant- 
ism in terms of Romanism. 


CHAPTER“ AAXV. 


INFLUENCES IN THE EVOLUTION OF DOC- 
TRINES. 
1720-1891. 


1. PHILOSOPHY. 


The study of the men who wrote and taught, and 
the theories they advocated, will best give a view 
of the effect of philosophical research upon Christian 
doctrine. Using the present tense, we shall say, this 
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is an active age. It is the age of destructive criticism, 
of archeological research, scientific investigation, his- 
torical study, and philosophical dogmatism. The age 
has not ended, and no one can prognosticate when it 
will end or what shall follow. 

After carefully examining the systems of philosophy 
in Germany, England, France and America, we come 
to this conclusion: While these various  philoso- 
phies have been adyanced, sustained by argument, 
illustration, logic and rhetoric, they have not affected 
the great line of religious thought or statements of 
doctrine so that one has been modified, altered or ab- 
rogated through their influence. What changes have 
been made were brought about by other forces and 
influences not in the least dependent upon philosophy. 

While as a matter of knowledge the analysis of the 
leading philosophies would be of great profit, and the 
comparison of one with another interesting, yet phi- 
losophy is not in this age to be recognized as the great 
factor in moulding doctrine and doctrinal statement as 
in the ages preceding. Therefore we shall not spend 
a great amount of time upon them. 

Philosophy has been a factor in the evolution of 
doctrine in the way of stimulating Christian men to a 
greater and intenser study of the fundamental doc- 
trines of religion, and the evidences of Christianity. 
Christianity has been driven to the use of the spade 
and shovel in the tumuli of the Euphrates, the ruins of 
Palestine and Greece, the pyramids of Egypt, and the 
buried towns and cities of all the Orient. This rich 
mine has not materially changed Christian statements, 
but has accumulated such masses of Christian, historic 
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and dogmatic evidences of Christian truth that godly 
scholars have felt overwhelmed by the results a 
stood in awe before them. 
Christian philologists have also-been moved to enter 
the field of criticism in the line of comparison of lan-. 
guages, and have arrived at new and before unknown 
results. At every point touched God has been glori- 
Ce fied and Christianity strengthened. 
ve (1.) Gottfried Wilhelm Leibnitz [1646-1716,] is 
; called the. founder of modern German philosophy, 
tending to idealism; and Christian Von Wolff [1679- 
1754] was the Methodizer of the theory of Leibnitz. 
Yet Von Wolff materially changed the teaching of 
his master in one very important sense; while Leib- 
nitz made body and soul of one substance, and so 
moved upon and moving as to seem as one, Wolff made 
them of different substances with power to act and re- 
act upon each other. Leibnitz was an idealist in the 
study of Nature, but Wolff was a formalist, and sought 
to reduce everything to mathematical precision. 
Immanuel Kant [1724-1804] sought to find out what 
conditions served knowledge and what factors entered 
into it. He sought for the bounds of knowledge. His 
“Critique of Pure Reason” was the exponent of his 


philosophy. While fora time a few in the religious 
world were moved by his reasoning, nothing permanent 
resulted, only as it stimulated investigation. While 


Kant’s reasoning leaned to theism, he only showed 
“that speculative reason can in no wise disprove the 
main truths of theism, while the practical reason de- 
mands them.”. [Sheldon.] His attack upon the | 
Scriptures in no wise affected the respect of the Chris-_ 
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tian world for them. He assailed the historical world, 
but was met and defeated. If there was any effect 
arising from his semi-skeptical arraignment of the 
Bible and Christianity, it was to intensify human loye 
for both. [For an exhaustive account of Kant’s Phil- 
osophy see Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy, Vol. II, 
page 135 to 204.] | Kant exerted a great influence in 
his day, but it was greatly negatived within a few 
years. 

Fichte [1762-1814] was a subtle thinker anda writer 
of merit, but he negatived his philosophy in its rela- 
tion to vital Christianity by defining God as the 
“moral order of the universe.” The world has moved 
out of the shades into a clear light, and will not be 
satisfied with such vagaries called philosophy. 

Frederick W. J. Schilling [1775-1854] in his philos- 
ophy was more like a weather-cock, veering around 
either to catch the wind or withit. He was uncertain. 
Three positions at different periods of his life are ob- 
served, and probably a fourth may be determined. 
He was an enthusiast, and of brilliant imagination, 
but could not carry the dead weight of a pantheism 
exploded ages ago. When he seems to honor Christ 
historically uniting man to God, he destroys every- 
thing when he robs Christ of His “ transcendent” 
eminence as the Son of God. 

George W. F. Hegel [1770-1831] was another of the 
German philosophers. Hegel was idealistic. He 
claimed the power by his philosophy to ascend to the 
absolute God, and then having comprehended God 
descend and go out to the extreme of His work, and 
so comprehend the works of God. In his fancy flight 
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he failed, and carried his system down with himself. 
A writer says: “The essence of Hegel’s religic as 
philosophy is found in the doctrine that the world, in F 
cluding nature and humanity, is only ‘ the self-mani- 
festation of God.” Hegel is accused by critical 
students of being pantheistical, while his devoted fol- 
lowers deny it. His own followers split and formed | 
two schools. One branch said his teachings were the- — 
istic, while the other said the only legitimate conclus- _ 
ei ion was pantheistic. [See Art. in McClintock and 
* Strong. | ; 
Hegel at times speaks of the Bible with admiration, 
as a book of morals, but discounts the historical ele- 
ment. Hence his criticism is destructive. All the 
sting has been fully taken out of the philosophy of — 

Hegel, and he is harmless. [See Ueberweg, Vol. IT, 

page 231, 243.] 

Into this maelstrom of philosophical currents came 

Frederick H. Jacobi [1743-1819] who repelled fatalism, 

pantheism, and atheism. He lived and died in a great 

antagonism of disputation. Schwegler states Jacobi’s 

position as follows: “1. Spinozism is fatalism and 

atheism, 2. Every path of philosophical demonstra- 

tion leads to fatalism and atheism. 38. In order that 

we may not fall into these, we must set a limit to 

demonstration, and recognize faith as the element of 

all metaphysical knowledge.” Jacobi “did not regard 

reason and faith” as antagonists, but help-meets. 

Jacobi’s strong Christian statements, his eandor, his 

patience and persistence, won for him great attention, 

as well as great influence. Doubtless he greatly les- 

sened the bad influence of other German philosophers. 
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Schliermacher [1768-1834] stood by Jacobi, and ex- 
ceeded him. He highly appreciated the historical 
element in the Bible. The whole tendency of his 
teaching was favorable to a pure godliness. He, too, 
modified and paralyzed largely the evil in the philos- 
ophies of materialism, pantheism, atheism, fatalism, 
and idealism. 

Herman Rudolph Lotze [1817-1882] has had his day 
and his admirers. There is some fatal defect either in 
-his philosophy or its statement, when men of equal 

mental and spiritual power come to antagonistic con- 
clusions as to what the author intended. While Joseph 
Cook glorifies Lotze to the skies, saying that he “ has 
risen toa philosophy of the soul and of the whole 
composite nature of man, in harmony with the truths 
of all science—mental, moral, aesthetic and physical,” 
others find in Lotze’s philosophy “a decided tendency 
to that insidious form of idealistic pantheism which 
comes near to denying the objectivity of matter, or at 
least to resolving all phenomena into pure deity.” 
[Ueberweg, II, page 244-254. McClintock and Strong. ] 

(2.) French Philosophy. Auguste Comte [1798- 
1857] was the founder of a system called Positivism, 
in which he distinguished between the scientific and 
practical, and metaphysical speculation. Comte was 
reared a strict Romanist, but early came in contact 
with St. Simon, a nondescript charlatan, and lost his 
religion while claiming to become a philosopher. In 
1826, following a brain fever, he became insane, and 
for some time was confined in anasylum. Afterwards, 
his works breathed much of philosophy and very little 
of Christianity. Comte claimed that all human minds 
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passed successively through three stages. (1.) The 
theological, in which all “phenomena is ascribed to di- 
vine agency.” This he called the age of human 
infancy. (2.) The Metaphysical, in which religion 
and God are questioned, and all phenomena are at- 
tributed to “influences, entities, occult causes, laws of 
nature,” etc. This is the skeptical or atheistic age. 
(8.) The positive state, or the blind state, for here all 
the phenomena of nature are accepted but not inquired 
into. 

(3.) English Philosophies. Bishop Berkley, [1684— 
1753,] advanced idealistic theories. In his “Principles 
of Human Knowledge” he advanced the doctrine that 
what we know as matter has no actual existence. Its 
impressions are only delusions. The thought that we 
feel something arises from an internal state or condi- 
tion of the mind, “the immediate operation of God.” 
Some thought his teaching tended directly to skepti- 
cism. Others took an opposite view. His influence 
upon the doctrines of Christianity was very limited. 

David Hume [1711-1776] was a skeptic openly and 
avowed, and taught as an Empiricist. Hume was a 
pleasant and agreeable writer, as seen in his History of 
England. Hume’s fundamental thesis is that all hu- 
man knowledge consists of impressions and ideas. Im- 
pressions are the direct perceptions of semse; ideas are 
only the relics or signs of former impressions. Im- 
pressions are always particular, and incapable of vari- 
ation ; ideas are consequently the unalterable specters 
of former sensation, [McClintock & Strong.] Hume 
was omnivorous in his tastes, accepting Locke on the 
one side and Berkley on the other. He was for recog- 
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nizing matter as existing and then non-existing, etc. 
His influence lasted in the speculative world longer 


-than in the real world but in both he is now dead and 


merely forgotten. 

Edward Gibbon [1737-1794] was an avowed infidel, 
and his skepticism lurks in every page of his writings. 
His “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” while a 
readable book, and a mass of facts, was designed to 
demonstrate that Christianity was on the decline. He 


became a Romanist when 16 years old. In a few 


months of study with a Calvinist he became a Protest- 
ant, and afterwards revolted from both, an illustration 
that “a little learning is a dangerous thing.” Gibbon 
constructed no philosophy, but as a destructionist 
sought to tear down all philosophies that he might 
thereby tear down the glorious fabric of Christianity. 
| For Gibbon’s teachings, see his History of Christian- 
ity, edition of 1883, Peter Eckler, N. Y.] 

Sir William Hamilton [1788-1856] was the best type 
of a Christian philosopher in the Scottish school. Ac- 
cording to his own statements, he sought to rid the 
mind of the “destructive schemes of speculation,” 
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“skepticism, or uncertainty of knowledge, 
or non-existence of the material world, fatalism, or the 
denial of the moral universe.” He allied himself with 
“theism and Christian belief,” and became a valuable 
support. 

It might be profitable to spend a little time upon 
James Mill, John Stuart Mill, Bain, Spencer, Darwin, 
Goethe, Richter, Carlyle,and Emerson. It is not neces- 
sary, for they have not changed the great and funda- 
mental teachings of Christianity. These principles 
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a 
are invulnerable. Not one has been set aside. Godis 


God, and His truths live in Him. Jesus Christ stands 
as the Son of God and Rock of Ages. While systems 
have dashed themselves upon this rock, He lives and 
they are shattered. It is believed that between Chris- 
tianity and philosophy there are some things in com- 
mon, and that philosophy has moved to careful re- 
search and restatement of doctrine by Christian schol- 
ars, and so philosophy has been a factor in the develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine. 


2. COMMUNIONS AND CREEDS. 


(1.) On the estate of Count Zinzendorf grew up the 
Moravians, a sect expelled from Moravia, and settling 
at Lansatia. The Crucified Christ was the center of 
their doctrine, and strongly emphasized. They were 
free will, open communion, held to positive assurance, 
and ardent in missionary work. Spangenburg suc- 
ceeded Zinzendorf as their theologian. 

(2.) John Wesley organized at Oxford, uninten- 
tionally, the Methodists. At first it was a protest to 
the lukewarmness of Episcopalianism. It was earnest, 
ascetic, ritualistic, in its Oxford stage, but soon became 
earnest, free will, slightly ritualistic, and Arminian 
somewhat modified. Wesley received much impulse 
from the Moravians. He had by early training Calyin- 
istic tendencies. His clear and comprehensive mind 
fitted what was valuable in Calvinism to the great 
doctrine of Arminius, and the full assurance of the 
Morayians, and gave to the world the most modifying 
system the world has ever known since Luther nailed 
his theses to the door of the Cathedral at Wittemberg, 
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Methodism sought to shun two extremes: Harsh 
Calvinism on the one, and loose Pelagianism on the 
other. There was a secession of a Calvinistic branch 
under the patronage of Lady Huntington. It is not 
necessary to dwell upon the theology of Methodism. 
It may be said, that in the United States it is most 
powerfully operating upon the Calvinistic school of 
thought, leading to the remarkable discussions on the 
propriety, yea, necessity, for a revision of the creed on 

one side, and Universalism and Unitarianism on the 
~ other. 

Methodist philosophy on “Freedom of the Will” has 
wrought a change in the rank necessitarian doctrine 
as put forth by Edwards. The Creed of Methodism 
has not yet exerted its full force. 

(3.) Swedenborgianism originated with Emmanuel 

r. Swedenborg, bornin Stockholm 1688. It is aspecies of 
transcendentalism, a curious mysticism, that sees only 
a spiritual sense in the Word of God. Up to the pres- 
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ent it has not wrought very marked change upon any- 
thing save some individuals. The writings of Swe- 
denborg and his followers are so mystical that few only 
are willing to wade into and through them. Spirit- 
ualism has not even formed an alliance here. 

(4.) Universalism has ceased to be recognized as an 
important factor in the development and modification 
of Christian doctrine. Rey. Hosea Ballou, [1771-1852, ] 
“originally a Calvinistic Baptist,’ became a ‘Trinita- 
rian Universalist,” but in 1795 espoused the Unitarian 
belief of “God and Christ.” He continued until 1852, 
when death removed him. Since his day no great 
man has arisen to advocate these doctrines. 
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(5.) Unitarianism, or Anti-Trinitarianism, has op- 
erated to some extent in England, but probably more 
in New England. Priestly, Lindsey, and Belsham are 
some of the prominent names. There has been a 
leaning to “materialism,” and to “necessitarianism.” 
In the King’s Chapel, Boston, was an open declaration 
of Unitarianism. The doctrine of the Trinity was ex- 
punged from the service. Then came the contest with 
Congregationalism. Channing became a leader and 
moulded the thought of Unitarianism into respect for 
the New Testament, and a high appreciation of the 
human nature in its nobility and perfectibility. It 
next drifted into Transcendentalism. Here Ralph 
Waldo Emerson [1803-1882] came in with his philoso- 
phy. He was from a family of clergymen. In his 
transcendentalism he is brilliant, bodying thoughts in 
imagination. While he has left an impress upon Uni- 
tarian theology, it has not traveled abroad. Many 
have sought to reach out to other Churches and creeds 
with his notions, but to no extent has his influence 
been felt. 

Theodore Parker [1810-1860,] with his extreme 


views introduced Rationalism into Unitarianism of 


New England. As a philosopher he was a destruction- 
ist. As a theologian he was dissatisfied with creeds 
and doctrines. As a pastor he did parochial work on 
the humanitarian side. When pastor of his self-made 
congregation in Boston, professedly a Unitarian, “he 
vigorously and emphatically repudiated all the funda- 
mentals of Christianity,” and denied that there was 
any great moral or religious truth in the New Testa- 
ment which had not previously been set forth by men 
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for whom no miraculous help was everclaimed. The- 
odore Parker gathered around him a large congrega- 
tion of men and women who had nothing in common 
save opposition to Christ and orthodox Christianity. 
Some people feared his destructive criticisms would 
injure Christianity. When he died, his congregation 
scattered, and his work and influence went out hardly 
leaving an evidence of having lived. 

(6.) Lutheranism. Rationalism permeated gener- 
ally the Church in Germany. Michaelis and Ernesti 
were among the first to lead into rationalism by 
their modes of criticism. Their followers plunged 
all over into it. To J.S.Scruler, Professor at Halle, 
[1752-1791] is given the name of the greatest expo- 
nent of rationalism. About 1810 to 1815 a counter 
current was seen, but not so much by orthodox theo- 
logians as by reputed philosophers. At last Schlier- 


-macher injected a wholesome leaven. From this time 


rationalism was lmited. Germany had some vital 
truth. When Frederick William III by force united 
the Lutheran and Reformed Churches in his realm and 
made them the ‘Evangelical Church,” there was some 
slight improvement and modification. Into Germany 
the mission of Methodism from the United States has 
gone, and while as yet it has not made any change in doc- 
trinal statement, it has laid broad and deep the foun- 
dation for a quickened evangelical life, and caused a 
return to the earlier simplicity and earnestness in 
worship. 

(7.) Romanism. This old Church has made two 
remarkable doctrinal moves. (1.) The dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception. (2.). Papal Infallibility. 


eee There have been pene in polity 
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SECTION VIII. HERESIES. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


HERESIES IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 


_ See Lardner, Vol. VIII, p. 293-344 ; Kurtz Church History; Schaff’s Church 
History, Vol. II, p. 512-516; Ibid, Vol. III, p. 931-2 Note ; Neander I, p. 396-506. 


Gnosticism is the general name for a large number 
of heretical views concerning the being, person, eter- 
nity and infinity of Jesus Christ and the Holy Ghost. 
The true Scriptural idea of Jesus Christ is this,—He 
is the Son of God, the Only Begotten of the Father, 
“full of grace and truth ;” is of the same essence and 
substance as the Father, eternal with the Father; He 
became incarnate, uniting Perfect God and Perfect 


- Man, and therein made an atonement for sin; He 


suffered, died, and rose from the dead, ascended to 
Heaven, where He makes intercession for repentant, 
believing sinners; He was, and is, and ever will be, 
the Head of the Church; He is the Divine Teacher. 
The Holy Paraclete is sent by the Father and the 
Son to the world, and is doing His office work 
in convincing men of sin, righteousness and a judg- 
ment to come, and is applying the merits of the blood 
of Jesus Christ to the hearts of all sinners who repent, 
confess and believe in the Lord Jesus Christ for salva- 
tion, and is constantly helping all believers to hold on 
to the promises and their own integrity and lead holy 
lives. 

From this point of true accepted evangelical belief 
in pure and holy doctrines, to the smallest degree of 
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belief in the virtue of the blood of Jesus to save, 
there are all manner and shades of belief. This state- 
ment of doctrine is a standard by which to measure 
other statements of doctrines. 

Gnosticism is a general name given to several forms 
of heretical belief that have arisen in and out of the 
Church. It is the work of the present, in chronological 
order, to give an account of these heresies, and point 
out the end of their principal advocates, so far as it is 
recorded. 

There have been three sources of heresies: 

(1.) Heathenism, in its intellectual culture, systems 
of philosophy, bigotry, and catering to the passions of 
the depraved heart. 

(2). Judaism, with a former glory, rich revelation 
perverted by stubborn will, and the terrible unbelief 
of the Jews. The aristocratic notions of the Jews, in 
which they seem to say to all others, ‘“ We are holier 
than thee” led them to reject the simple story of the 
Cross, and its surroundings, as utterly unworthy of 
notice. 

(3.) Personal evil tendencies, inbred sin, unwilling- 
ness to bridle passions, appetites, and turn to Christ 
for a real cleansing. 

These sources of heresy were more powerful in the 
days of the Early Church than now. Out of the midst 
of these prejudices and antagonisms came the material 
of the Church. Knowing how tenaciously the mind 
holds to the established ways of our fathers, we can- 
not so much wonder at the tendency to heretical and 
extravagant notions. 
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PERIODI. COMMENCING WITH THE BIRTH OF THE CHURCH 
AND REACHING TO THE FIRST ECUMENICAL COUNCIL. 
The Heresies of this period were “Syncretistic,” i. e., 

a union of ideas from Judaism, Heathenism and Chris- 

tianity, in a multitude of forms. 

1. Grecian Philosophy “made havoc” in many parts 
of the Church. 

2. Samaritanism, or the attempt to outstrip Chris- 
tianity by doctrines advocated by Simon Magus, 
Dositheus, and Menander, The Fathers called them 
“Heresiarchs.” 

Dositheus claimed to be the Messiah of Deut. X VIII, 
18. Simon Magus claimed to be the “Great Power of 
God,’ and sought to purchase the gift of the Holy 
Ghost from Peter. Menander was at first a Simonite, 
but finally set himself up as the Messiah sent of God. 

3. Nazarenes were mostly from the Jews, and _ be- 
lieved in the “Divinity of Christ,” “rejected the ordi- 
nances of the Rabbins,” and held to a carnal Chiliasm. 

4. Ebionites held the indispensable necessity for the 
observance of the “ceremonial law.” Christ was only 
aman, and at baptism “was endowed with supernat- 
ural power.” Asa Messiah he was limited to teach- 
ing. The term was one used at first in derision to 
mean the “poor” or “pauper” Jews who embraced 
Christianity. They held to the ceremonial law with 
great tenacity. 

5. Gnosticism of Basilides, commenced in A. D. 120. 
He held that “every development of God and of the 
world was brought about by influences from beneath 
upwards; not, as in the’ theory of emanation, from 
above downwards.” The unfolding is from nothing to 
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something. His followers are spiritual “Evolutionists.” 
[Lardner, Vol. VIII. p. 349-391.] 

6. Gnosticism of Valentinus. “The ons emana- 
tedin pairs and with difference of sexes.” These ons 
married, and this holy marriage was called a “Syzygia.” 
One of these AZons, Sophia, bore a monstrosity, sin. 
Christ attempted to regulate this monstrosity. [Ne- 
ander Vol. I, 442-446.] 

7. Gnosticism of the Ophites was a fantastic com- 
bination of “Grecian Mythology and Biblical History.” 
In this heresy the serpent was introduced as the “re- 
deeming power.” They mingled astrology with their 
teachings, and were hostile to the Old Testament re- 
ligion. [Lardner Vol. VIII, p. 565-567.] 

8. The Cainites followed the former sect, and held 
that “the evil characters of the Old Testament were 
those who were really deserving of honor.” 

9. The Antitactes—‘ Almost all the Alexandrian 
Gnostics ultimately landed in Antinomianism and 
gross immorality, on the principle that he who was 
perfect must be able to bid defiance to the law, and 
that in order to break the power of Hyle, it was neces- 
sary to weaken and mortify the flesh by carnal in- 
dulgences. Under this name was found the Nicolait- 
ans of the times of St. John.” [Kurtz, Sect. 28, 6.] 

10, Syrian Gnosticism, The Saturnites, in Had- 
rian’s time. With them “the spiritual world of the 
kingdom of light had gradually emanated from the 
Theos Agnostos, God Unknown.” They held to one 
eternal God and an eternal Satan. In the conflict 
between these two, man sinned. The God of the Jews 
undertook to redeem man, by sending Messiah into 
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the world and raising up prophets. Satan also sent 
out prophets, (lying prophets, they proved to be.) 
[Kurtz, Sect. 28, 7.] 

11. Marcionites. Marcionism in A. D. 150 sprang 
from Marcion “a native of Sinope and son of a Bishop.” 
He was a pushingman. His father excommunicated 
him “‘on account of his pride.” To Rome he went, and 
embraced the doctrines of “ Cerdo, a Syrian Gnostic.” 
The basis of his dogma was an “ irreconcilable antagon- 


ism between justice and mercy, between law and 


gospel, between Judaism and Christianity.” Marcion 
added to the Syrian Gnosticism another principle, viz: 
“The just God,” which gave him a good God, Satan 
anda Just God. This Just God was only an accom- 
modating being, the Logos who appeared in the body, 
and announced that he would “forgive sins by free 


~grace.” The Demiurge put him to death on the cross, 


ete. “ Marcion recognized no apostle but Paul. He 
gathered many followers, and Gnosticism outlived 
most other forms.” [Lardner, Vol. VIII, p. 448-513. 
Kurtz, Sect. 28, 10. ] 

12. Manichaeism was in no sense Gnosticism. It 
was the dream of Mani, a Persian. He employed 
Christian terms and ideas to “gloss heathen theosophy.” 
He combined Persian Dualism, Buddhist ideas, and a 
few Christian truths, and under Christian guise sought 
to lead men away to his notions. Manichaeism was a 
sort of aristocracy, only intended to reach the few 
choice spirits. [Neander II, p. 707-710. ] 

Persian Dualism made God and Satan two rival 


-eternities. God and his twelve Mons, with Ormuzd 


and Aneshaspaus as generals, were pitted against Satan 


ns 
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and his demons, with Ahriman and the: Dews as gen- 
erals. God dwelt in light, but Satan in darkness. Satan, 
attracted by the beauty of the kingdom of light, made 
an invasion into it. In this invasion man was cap- 
tured, and God sought to get him back. After ages of 
conflict and multitudinous troubles, trials, and catas- 
trophes, Christ “descended from the sun to save man.” 
His apostles taught falsely regarding Him, and Mani 
the Paraclete (not the Holy Ghost) was commissioned 
to ask to make allright. He baptized with oil, and 
held sacrament without wine. [Kurtz, Sect. 29.] 

13. Montanism. “About the middle of the second 
century, Montanus, a native of Ardaban, appeared at 
Pepuza, in Phrygia, as a prophet and reformer of 
Christianity, to which he had only recently become a 
convert. He had visions and while ina state of un- 
consciousness and ecstasy prophesied on the near ad- 
vent of Christ, and inveighed against the corruption 
of the Church.” Two women joined him and became 
filled with like enthusiasm, and prophesied. Mon- 
tanus taught them that he was the divine paraclete to 
be the guide of the Church. His followers claimed 
that they alone were recipients of the Holy Ghost, and 
were “pneumatikoi,” while all unbelieving Catholies 
were “pseuchikoi.” From Phrygia the heresy spread 
to the west. It was a kind of spiritualism, an enthu- 
siasm of ecstasy, an exaltation. In some eases it be- 
came a mania. [Lardner Vol. VIII, pp.559, 599. Ne- 
ander I, p. 506-525. ] 

14. Dynamists. These were Monarchians, and held 
that Jesus Christ only appeared as a man externally 
while the divine was a mere force, or a power pushing 
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him forward. They rejected the gospel of St. John 
and the Revelations. They rejected the Logos. A 
branch of the Dynamists held that “the power of God 
in Christ was less than in Melchisedec, since Christ was 
only mediator between God and man.” These were 
called ““Melchisedicians.” [Kurtz Ch. Hist.] 

15. Patripassianism. In this the ‘Father was Him- 
self incarnate and suffering in Christ.” Hence the 
name, ‘“Patripassians, or Father Sufferer.” In. this 
Christ is wholly subordinate, or rather the Christ is 
the Father. The first to whom this term was applied 
was Praxeas a Phrygian, “who had come to Rome, and 
exerted himself there to great effect against the Mon- 
tanists, whom the Roman bishop was almost on the 
point of admitting to the communion of the Church.” 
It was Tertullian who sharply resisted this heresy, and 
wrote and spoke against it as a heresy. It is not 
known that this branch of heretics formed any distinct 
societies, but remained in the communion of the 
Church. [Neander Vol. I, p. 583.] 

16. Sabellians. They taught that “God is a simple 
unit [monos] who rested in Himself, and when about to 
create the world came forth out of Himself as Logos.” 
During the development of the world the Logos pre- 
sented Himself in three different forms of existence— 
in each was the entire Monos. These three forms were 
masks. Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. This is the last 
mask, or rather the present mask. When the world is 
fully refined He will return to the original monad. 
[Neander Vol. I, p. 594-600.] 

Sabellius, the author of this heresy; was excommuni- 
cated from the Church by Dionysius bishop of Alex- 
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andria, A. D. 261. The heresy went through several 
forms before it settled down to its final form. It was 
by far one of the most original of all the heresies 
arising in that century. It may be classed under the 
general head of Monarchians. 

17. Paul of Samosata taught that the God-head held 
only “one person.” This one God has held a rela- 
tionship of some kind to the Logos. When hard pressed 
Paul (like the Socinians) held that Jesus (the man) 
“had gradually risen to divine dignity, and to deserve 
the name of God.” So much danger was apparent in 
this notion, that three Synods were called by Syrian 
Bishops to discuss his error. At the third he was 
condemned, but Queen Zenobia kept him in his See. 
On her fall, Paul fell. [Neander I, pp. 142, 309, 602.] 

18. Millenarian controversy. The central idea of 
this heretical notion was concerning the second com- 
ing of Christ. It was held that He was to reign on 
earth ina sort of a temporal manner for a thousand 
years. Some held that Jesus ought to come in the 
midst of the persecutions, and at once end all contro- 
versy, by giving His Church a victory, and temporal 
as well as spiritual glory. The subject took all sorts of 
phases. Clement and Origen opposed all such views, 
and by ‘allegorical interpretations explained away the 
Biblical argument in favor” of this notion. The dis- 
cussions were long and severe. There was much real 
learning displayed on both sides of the controversy ; un- 
fortunately, there was no moderation in them. After 
atime Nepose Bishop of Arsinoe in Egypt heartily 
embraced the theory, and advocated it with all his 
might, and led many away. Dionysius hastened to 
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Arsinoe, and held a three days’ discussion, explaining 
the Scripture, and showing the false interpretation of 
the Bible regarding the second coming. Many, by this 
discussion of the leaders of Millenarianism, abandoned 
the faith, thanking Dionysius for coming to them. 
When the Church received its greatest advance under 
Constantine, the doctrine lost its interest. - It died, to 
be raised at a later day. 

Here we come to the end of the First Period of gen- 
eral heresies and schism. 


Chia tek RX XV LG 


HERESIES OF SECOND PERIOD. 


320-692. 
REVOLUTIONARY. 


Heresies of the second period, or which caused the 
Council of Nice and followed were Revolutionary, 1. e. 
“Tn the development of Christian doctrine they sprung 
from an exclusive adyocacy and from exaggerated 
views of one particular aspect of the truth, which, by 
this process, became changed into.error; while on the 
other hand, orthodoxy sought to view truth under all 
its aspects, and to harmonize its different bearings.” 
[ Kurtz, p. 187.] 

19. Arianism. This was the Trinitarian contro- 
versy—a discussion as to the “nature and essence of 
the Logos, who in Christ had become incarnate,” and 
the relation of this Christ to His Father. 
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The controversy arose in Alexandria about 320, with 
Arius, a disappointed presbyter, who sought to be 
bishop, but was defeated by the election of Alexander, 
a sound theologian, and earnest Christian. Arius held 
that Jesus Christ was not eternal, was not of the same 
substance with the Father, and was not the equal of 
the Father. This being established the Divinity of the 
Trinity was not true. The orthodox party held that 
Jesus Christ was of the same essence and nature with 
the Father, was incarnate for the purpose of effecting 
human salvation, was the only begotten son, was eter- 
nal, and equal with the Father. On this hypothesis, 
the Divinity in Trinity was true. The discussion 
turned on the use of the word Homoousion of like or 
the same substance, [the orthodox view] and Ho- 
moiousion of a similar but not the same substance. 
In the Council of Nice the orthodox view was adopted, 
and to express it the Nicene Creed was formed and 
adopted. [Neander IT, p. 361-869, 425. Haze p. 111-114.] 

20. Out of this came a second heresy, known as the 
Semi-Arianism. They sought to get rid of the last 
half of the word, ‘“omoios,” and say Jesus Christ was 
similar to the Father. These Semi-Arians were called 
‘“Homoiites.” On the death of Constantine they fell 
to pieces, and the Nicene Creed was again in the as- 
cendency, greatly to the peace of the Church. 

Growing out of the Arian and Semi-Arian contro- 
versy came sharp discussions about the person of 
Christ. 

21. Apollinaristic controversy, 362-381. Apollina- 
rius, Bishop of Laodiczea, a strong, learned and _tal- 
ented man, denied “the perfect humanity of Christ.” 
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He said if Jesus was a perfect, sinless man, then He 
must have two personalities, one a sinless man, the 
other a sinful man. Athanasius and the two Gregor- 
ies controverted these notions, and held that they were 
inconsistent with the “incarnation and of the atone- 
ment.” The Second Ecumenical Council rejected the 
dogmas of Apollinarius. He and his adherents left 
the Church. Soon after, death ended the scene with 
the leader, though the dogma lived many years. 
[| Neander II, p. 428-434. ] 

22. Nestorian controversy. Nestorius, the founder 
and advocate of his particular notions, was in 428 a 
“monk of Antioch.” Kurtz describes him as a “ most 
eloquent man,” “honest and pious, but rash, destitute of 
experience, and harsh towards heretics.” He was ap- 
pointed Patriarch of Constantinople in 428. He was 
only experienced as a monk, and found his place of 
patriarch one of difficulty. His competitor was Cyril 
of Alexandria, who ceaselessly followed him. 

The dogma of Nestorius was, that Mary was not 
the ‘“ Theotokos” or mother of God,—Jesus Christ 
divine—but of aman. When Jesus was born he was | 
hardly semi-Logos, but was complete at baptism. He 
finally taught that the incarnate Christ was not “ God- 
man,” but ‘God-bearing man,” or some said “ God-as- 
suming man.” The heresy did not cause so much 
trouble as the unrighteous manners of Nestorius. 

Cyril issued twelve “anathematismoi” against the 
heresy and the heretic. Then Nestorius replied in 
the same spirit. The breach kept widening. Theodo- 
sius II convoked a council—the Third Ecumenical— 
at Ephesus, in 431, to consider and decide upon this 
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ease. Theodosius II was a Nestorian, while his sister 
Pulcheria, was a strong advocate of the Nicene Creed. 
Cyril opened the Council with the presence of 200 
bishops, and pushed the question, and Nestorius was 
deposed and excommunicated, and Nestorianism was 
condemned. [Schaff, III, p. 715-722. Neander II, 
p. 446-524. Haze, p. 126.] 

Nestorius retired to a monastery. He died in 440 
in great misery. 

23. Monophysite controversy, one nature in Christ. 

Eutychianism, was the teaching of Eutychus, an 
Archimandrite, in Constantinople. He openly taught 
that “After His incarnation, Christ had only one na- 
ture, and that, since the body of Christ was that of 
Deity, it could not have been of the same substance as 
ours.” Against this heresy Theodorit wrote a learned 
treatise. Dioscurus the successor of Cyril bitterly op- 
posed Theodorit. Matters became controversially 
warm, crimination and recrimination followed. <A 
Synod met at Constantinople in 449, and Eutychus 
was excommunicated. The Emperor, not satisfied, 
called a Council—Synod—at Ephesus in 449, over 
which Dioscurus presided. The doctrine of two na- 
tures was condemned. Flavin and Theodorit were ex- 
communicated. Leo the Great, Pope of Rome, de- 
nounced this as the “Robber Synod.” 

On the death of Theodosius IT, 450, politics and re- 
ligion changed. Now an Ecumenical Council was 
salled at Chalcedon 451, known as the fourth, which 
condemned Nestorianism and Eutychianism, and Dios- 
curus and Eutychus were both deposed. The Epistle 
of Cyril and Leo’s letter formed the basis of the de- 
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crees enacted on this point, viz. “That Christ was true 
God and true man; that, according to His divinity, 
He was begotten from all eternity, and equal to 
the Father; that, according to his humanity, He 
was born of Mary the Virgin, and mother of God, 
and was like us in all things, yet without sin; and 
that, after His incarnation, the unity of His person 
consisted of two natures, which were unmixed and un- 
changed, but also undivided and not separated.” 
{Schaff Hist. Vol. IIT, p. 772-783. Hase pp. 127, 128.] 

24. The Monothelite controversy, [633-680] or one 
will in Christ. 

This was an attempt to harmonize discordant ele- 
ments, and reconcile contending factions, so as to make 
them strong supports of the Church. It really origi- 
nated with the Emperor Heraclius. He proposed they 
unite in a formula as follows: “that Christ had accom- 
plished His work of redemption by one manifestation 
of His will as the God-man, i. e., the energy or force 
of the one God-man.” [Schaff Vol. IV, p. 573-578.] 

Some Bishops accepted this, as Sergius of Constant- 
inople, Cyrus of Alexandria, and Honorius, of Rome, 
but Sophronius a monk, and soon after Patriarch of Je- 
rusalem, opposed it, because it seemed to run so much 
into “Monophysite views.” After various mutations 
from 637-680 a General Council was called, “which is 
known as the sixth Ecumenical, held at Constantino- 
ple; also occasionally called the Council of Trullanum 
I, “from the peculiar shell-like shape of the hall, Trul- 
lus, in the imperial palace, where it met.” 

25. Pelagius and Pelagianism. Pelagius was a Brit- 
ish monk who while at Rome 410 began to disseminate 
his views as to Man’s Redemption, and therein antag- 
onized St. Augustine. His views were these: “Man 
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had originally been created liable to physical death ; 
eternal, not physical death, was the consequence and 
the punishment of sin. The fall of Adam had not 
caused any change in the moral nature of man, nor 
did its influence extend to the posterity of Adam. 
Every man came into the world exactly as God had 
created our first father, i. e., without either sin or vir- 
tue. In the exercise of his yet undiminished freedom, 
he was left to choose the one or the other. The uni- 
versal prevalence of sin depended on the power of se- 
duction, of evil example, and of custom; but per- 
fectly sinless persons may, and indeed have, actually 
existed. The grace of God made it more easy for man 
to attain his destiny. Hence grace was not absolutely 
but relatively necessary, on account of the greater 
prevalence of sin. * = * * * * * 
Christ had become incarnate, in order, by His perfect 
doctrine and example, to give us the most powerful in- 
centive to amend our ways, and thus to redeem us. 
As by sin we imitate Adam, so ought we by virtue to 
imitate Christ. Baptism was necessary. Infants who 
died without baptism were saved, but in a lower or in- 
ferior degree of blessedness. Pelagius was equally 
faulty in his teaching regarding revelation, miracles, 
prophecy, the Trinity and Divinity of Christ.” 
Pelagius at Rome 409 made a convert of Celestius, a 
man of culture and learning greater than his. They 
gained great repute at Rome. They went to Carthage 
411, where Crelestius became a candidate for the office 
of a presbyter. This precipitated a discussion of his 
dogmas, and Paulinus of Milan, a deacon, formally ac- 
cused him of his heresy. After a trial, Ceelestius re- 
fused to recant, and a “‘provineial synod, held at Car- 
thage in 412, excommunicated him.” Pelagius -had 
already gone to Palestine, where he was at last ar- 
raigned and tried. At the Ecumenical Council held 
in Ephesus 431, Pelagius and Cvlestius, together with 
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Nestorius, were condemned. [Schaff Vol. IIT, p. 783- 
815.] 

26. Massilians, or Semi-Pelagians, [427-529]. It is 
true the more gross. characters of rank Pelagianism 
were refuted, “but exteme inferences from the princi- 
ples of Augustine in reference to the doctrine of Pre- 
destination excited fresh discussion.” This caused 
heart-burnings and loss of power andzeal. Especially 
in North Africa was there trouble inthe Church. Au- 
gustine who by some unguarded words had caused this 
trouble attempted to explain clearly his words, and 
roll back the tide to a pure orthodoxy. When this 
was about accomplished there arose in Southern France 
[Gaul] a protest against extreme Predestination, but 
they “maintained the necessity of asserting that hu- 
man freedom to acertain degree codperated with divine 
grace, so that sometimes the one, sometimes the other, 
initiated conyersion.” Johannus Cassianus headed 
this school. He was a pupil and a friend of St. Chry- 
sostom. The monastery at Massilia was founded by 
him. The followers of his doctrine were called Mas- 
silians or Semi-Pelagians. The controversy waxed 
nearly as warm as the original Pelagian controversy. 
Most of the arguments formerly used were now intro- 
duced, being simply modified in terminology sufficient 
to meet the present case. Even Prosper, who was 
against the Massilians, rounded off and smoothed down 
some of Augustine’s terms. At last in the Synod 
of Aransio in 529, “Augustine’s principles about 
original sin, the entire worthlessness of all human 
works, and the absolute necessity of grace, were ad- 
mitted to the fullest extent; faith was declared to be 
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ae and predestination to sin entirely rejected as blasp 1 
mous. Another synod at Valencia [529] confirmed ~ 


ee the decree of Aransio, [Oranges,] and Pope Boniface II 
confirmed them.” [Schaff Vol. II, p. 860-fol.] 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


27. Heretical dogmas engrafted upon Romanism. 
Saints’. Days decreed in 610 by Boniface IV. The wor- — 
ship of Mary, the virgin motherof Jesus. Second Trul- — 
Jan Council 692. The worship of Angels. The worship 
-of images. The worship of relics. Pilgrimages. Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. 

28. Melitian schism at Antioch. [861-413.] It 
was the question as to whether those who had gone 
into the Arian or Semi-Arian heresy should be re- 
ceived into the Church on repentance. It was similar 
to the question of the “lapsed” in North Africa. 

29. Donatists. [811-415.] Followers of Donatus 
in North Africa. 

30. Mohammedanism. [611.] “Rigid monotheism 4 
constitutes the fundamental idea of Islamism.” The 
story of this heresy is one of the romances of history, 
and its rise, growth and life has been marked with cru- 
elty, bloodshed and desolation. 

31. The Paulicians, [657-1115,] were enthusiasts, 
and probably originated in Armenia. Many suffered ) 
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martyrdom. In later years they became a strong mili- 
tary force. Their army was annihilated by Basil of 
Macedonia in 871. The sect became extinct in 1115. 

32. “Children of the Sun,” were a branch from the 
Paulicians. They owned the village of Thontrake, 
and were called Thontrakians. In 1002, the metro- 
politan, Jacob of Harkh, joined them. 

33. Controversies. The Adoptionist Controversy 
[785-818]. Controversy about the procession of the 
Holy Ghost [767-809]. Eucharistic controversy by 
Radbertus and others [844]. Predestination Contro- 
versy by Gottschalk [847]. This long preceded Calvin. 

34. Beguins and Beghards. These were the ill out- 
growth of monasticism. 

39. Wycliffites, [1360]; the Bohemian Reformers or 
Hussites [1390]; the Moravian brethren, [1453,] formed 
by Michael V. Bradacz, were expelled from Bohemia, 
and scattered through the forests, caves, valleys, and 
mountains. 

36. Luther’s Theses against Tetzel, and dawn of the 
Reformation [1517], called a heresy by Rome, but 
became the foundation of Protestantism. 

37. Zwingli’s Reformation in Switzerland [1519]. 
He was not led to “greater purity and freedom of re- 
ligious knowledge by any inward experience, but by 
classical SEES, and a scientific study of the sacred 
Scriptures.” 

38. Reform in French- Switzerland by Farel, 1530, 
Viret 1535, and John Calvin 1536 

39. Controversies within the Lutheran Church. 
The Phillipists about 1546. The Antinomian Contro- 
versy [1537-40], “about the authority of the law of 
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Christianity.” The Osindrian Controversy [1549-67] 
on “the nature of justification and its relation to sanc- 
tification.” The Adiaphoristic Controversy [154855] 
‘concerning the admissability of Catholic forms in the 
constitution and worship of the Church.” The Ma- 
joristic controversy [1551-62], “turned upon the ne- 
cessity of good works.” The Synergistic controversy 
[1555-67], “about the codperation of the human will 
in conversion.” The Crypto-Calvinistic controversy 
[1552-74] involved “the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper.” 

40. Anabaptist movement. Menno Simon a Cath- 
olic priest studied the Scriptures faithfully and founded 
the Mennonites [1536]. He became an immersionist, 
refused military service, or taking an oath, or civil ser- 
vice. He introduced feet-washing asaceremony. His 
followers are a gentle, thrifty, and peaceable class of 
citizens. 

41. The fanatical Anabaptist, Anti-trinitarian. 
John Denck “of the upper Palitinate” [1524 died 1528] 
rejected the written word and infant baptism, and made 
the doctrine of the Trinity “a pantheistic speculation.” 
Lewis Hetzer, a Zurich priest, published and sang 
hymns laden with ‘“Monarchianistic views” and was 
“beheaded for polygamy at Constance in 1529.” John 
Campanus, who interpreted, “This is my body” by 
“This is a body made by me,” was expelled from Saxony 
1532, and died in prison 1574. ; 

42. Unitarianism. Claudius of Saxony, 15384, was 
an early preacher. Valentine Gentilis of Calabria, 
went to Poland 1552, and was beheaded at Berne, 1556. 
George Blandrata, 1558-1590; Loelius Socinus, and 
Faustus Socinus 1604, were teachers of this doctrine. 
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The Socinian system. “The Bible is the sole source 
of our knowledge of the plan of salvation, but it contains 
nothing contrary to reason. The doctrine of the Trin- 
ity conflicts with the Bible and avith reason; God is 
only one person. Jesus was a mere man, who, how- 
ever, was endowed with divine power to accomplish 
man’s salvation, and was rewarded for his perfect 
obedience by being exalted to divine majesty, and in- 
vested with authority to judge the quick and the dead ; 
hence divine honors are due him. The Holy Spirit is 
only a power of God.” [Kurtz]. 


43. Mysticism and Quietism. Francis of Sales 
[1622]; John Schaffer [1677], who composed some 
sweet and holy hymns, but wandered in his mysticism 
into “the boldest pantheistic views” of the ‘universal 
God-head”; Michael Molinos of Saragossa, [1669] a con- 
templationist; Antoinette Bourignon, [1680] who 
spread her “theosophic and fanatical mysticism” in the 
Netherlands; Madam Guyon, [1717] asplendid mystic, 
who exerted a powerful influence in France, and Fen- 
elon, who defended Madam Guyon, and was himself 
condemned, were fine examples of the Mystics. 

44, Jansenism was the glory of Port Royal. It an- 
tagonized the dogmas of the Jesuits. The Jansenists 
lived pure lives, and exposed “‘in all their hatefulness, 
the pernicious moral principles of many Jesuits.” 

45. Free Thinkers. Edward Herbert of Cherberg, 
[1648], an English deist, reduced religion to these 
points: “Belief in God, obligation to honor Him by 
an upright life, expiation of sin by sincere repentance, 
retribution in eternal life.’ Thomas Hobbes [1679], 
regarded Christianity as an “oriental phantom,” and of 
no importance only to support royalty and restrain 
revolution. Charles Blount [1693], a suicide, re- 
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garded “all miracles as purely priestly frauds. ” 
Thomas Brown [1682], a physician, but without a 
formulated mode of attack upon religion, was a relig- 
ious freebooter. In Germany Mathias Kuntzen [1672], 
scattered free-thinking tracts, and denounced the Bible 
as the Christian “Koran” made up of “lies and frauds.” 
In France was Peter Bayle, [1706], a flippant skeptic, 
who really never settled down to any definite doctrines. 

46. Fanatics in Germany. Rosemond Juliana von 
Asseburg, a young lady, claimed to receive visions and 
revelations concerning the millennium. Henry Horch, 
Professor of Theology at Herbonn, became the author 
of a “mystic and prophetic Bible.” Hedinger, the 
court preacher in Wurtemberg, was the father of Pi- 
etism and Separatism in his locality. He and many 
of his followers lived as Anchorites. This band of 
mystics published the Berleburg Bible. [1726-42]. 
It combats the orthodox doctrine of justification, con- 
fessional books, the clergy, the dead Church, and con- 
tains many deep glimpses and profound observations, 
but also many trivialities and monstrosities. 

47. The Inspiration Congregations in Wettesaw. 
Some Sevenna prophets in 1705 fled to England, where 
they commenced their wild preaching. They were ex- 
communicated and went to the Netherlands, and wan- 
dered to Germany. At Halle three brothers followed 
them, and claimed to receive special inspiration. 
They located at Wettesaw 1714. “Prayer associations 
were formed, grand love-feasts were held, and an eccle- 
sia ambulatoria was established by itinerant brethren, 
who carried spiritual nourishment to the scattered 
qwet ones in the country.” Their utterances occurred 
“in an eestatic state ;’ they announced “the approach- 
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ing judgment of God over a degenerate world and 
Church, although without fanatical, sensual Chiliasm.” 
They had “a contempt for the sacraments. ” Church 
doctrines were perverted. 


48. Hypocritical and Criminal Separatistic sects. 


The Buttler sect originated in Eva von Buttler, a 


shameless woman at Allendorff in Hessia, 1702. She 
claimed to be the “Door of Paradise,’ the “New Jeru- 
salem,” the “Sophia from Heaven,” the “new Eve and 
the incarnation of the Holy Spirit.” Marriage was de- 
clared sinful; “sensual lust must be put to death in 
spiritual communion.” The Bordelum Sect, 1739, 
was but little better. Elias Eller at Elberfield 1725, 
attempted to follow somewhat in the footsteps of Mo- 
hammed. For years he carried on his mysticism 
through the ecstasy of others. 

49. Swedenborgianism [1743]. Immanuel von Swe- 
denborg concluded he was called by special inspiration 
in “a magnetic ecstatic state,” in which condition he 
was transported to Heaven or Hell, and had inter- 
course with spirits, to reform the Church and religion. 
He called his “The Church of the New Jerusalem.” 
His “Apocalyptic revelation” he designated as a new 
gospel. His system of religion was a speculative mys- 
ticism with a physical foundation and rationalizing 
tendency. He rejected the orthodox doctrine of the 
Trinity. His entire system is a dreamy vapidness. 

50. The Tunkards, [1708,] emigrated to America in 
Li, 

51. The Jumpers appeared in Cornwallis, England, 
1760. In the United States they are the Shakers. 

52. Hattemists, 1740, held that because sin was pre- 
destined by God, it was our sin in imagination, and 


—— Christ delivered'caen Hoss iki these ginat ion. A 
ae dred sect held that the elect could not sin while 
ze _ non-elect could do nothing but sin. 


were called Owenites. They located at New Harmo 2a Vs. 
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53. The Harmonites, 1803, came to America, =a 


Ind. 
54, Irvingites. - About 1832 were expelled frome. t 
Scotch Presbyterian Church. 

55. Darbyites or Plymouth brethren, 1840, had a 
Lausanni their chief seat, and were rigidly Calvyinistic. ; 
56. The Amen Society, 1854. Israel Pick formed 
a mongrel Jewish Christian Society. a 

57. Mormons [1825,] were formed by Joe Smith, of — 
Vermont. He claimed to find the Book of Mormon 
This book was stolen bodily from the writings of Sol- 
omon Spaulding. Mormonism was called “ The 
Church of the Latter Day Saints.” It is a theocratic 
community of Polygamists. 
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